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LITTLE HARRY 



AND 



HIS UNCLE BENJAMIN. 



CHAPTER I 



HARRT*S PARENTAGE. 



Little Harry was a child of sorrow. His father 
died before he was bom, and his mother was 
weakly in health, impoverished in circumstances, 
and broken in spirits. Uncle Benjamin was the 
kind friend to her and her orphan boy, who kept 
them from sinking into absolute poverty and dis- 
tress, and who roused the mother, and taught the 
boy to look upward, and, by intelligence and in- 
dustry, to aim at betteiing liheVt e«tkiQc^^Tw\ vci^ 
the blessing of God crowned Yoa ^oiX» «BA.^«ff:^' 
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Uncle Benjamin was not a rich man, Itisi^^B 

I 
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Uncle Benjat 
very mistaken, though very common idea, that 
only rich people can be charitable and do good to 
others. God has put it in the power of every one 
IS in some way or other to help our fellow 
tures ; and He has made it our duty to do 
and by this wise and good arrangement He 
bos provided for lu one of the greatest and purest 
pleasures we are capable of enjoying. When you 
have read the story of Uncle Benjamin and little 
Harry, it is to be hoped that you will leam from 
it no longer to spend your feelings in idle wishea 
and speculations about the good you would do, if 
you had but as much money as some noble lord, 
or rich squire, or old maiden lady in your neigh- 
bourhood; but that you will set about, with the 
little that is in your power, endeavouring to make 
somebody happy, or in some degree to alleviate 
their distress ; and, if you sincerely make the effort, 
you will be astonished to find how your strength 
and resources will increase as you advance, and 
how evidently the blessing of Heaven shines on 
your attempt, and crowns it with success far 
beyond your expectations. 

Little Harry's father was a surgeon — his uncle 
Benjamin was a gardener. Each had chosen his 
profession. When they were quite little boys, 
Menjamin would bring home bits oJ toWif, fti.ani 
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other eveigreensy and stick them aibont the floor, 
to look as if they were growing in a garden ; and 
he would turn his little chair on its back, fill it 
wit^ leaves of lettuce or cabbage, tie a string to it 
and to himself, and draw it about, like a gardener 
taking vegetables to market. Meanwhile Henry 
would amuse himself with a phial and a pill-box, 
making up mixtures and pills with flour, chalk, 
dirt, or anything else he could get hold of, and 
pretending to draw the teeth of his sister's doll. 
The parents of Benjamin and Henry were indus- 
trious, careful people. They lived respectably 
in a plain way, and gave their children a good 
education ; that is, they taught them at home to 
be industrious and notionable, and sent them to 
school to learn to read and write and cast accounts. 
The boys also picked up a little knowledge of Latin, 
which was afterwards very useful to them. Their 
sister Hannah was brought up to help her mother 
in household business, and in making and mending 
all the clothes of the funily. She was a handy, 
active girl, and could make a bonnet, a gown, or 
a waistcoat, almost as well as if she had been 
apprenticed to a dress-maker, or a tailor. What 
little learning she had was obtained at an evening 
school, or by the help of her brotliers at home, 
who often set her a sum, ox tcbA «cA. ^sscinvswr^ 
with ber, for the improvement oi \i«t txwx^^^ ^^^K^»^ 
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hex bands were employed in sewing o 
They were an affectionate and united family, i 
took pleasure in each other's society, and delighted 
lerve and please one another. The parents 
3 made happy in witnesiiing the harmony of 
their children, and the neighbours would observe 
of the fiimily, " Behold how good and how plea- 
lant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity," 
The young people often spoke together of their 
respective preferences of a calhng in life. It 
seemed much more likely that Benjamin's wish 
would be fulfilled than that of Henry, for a clever 
industrious lad can generally get employment and 
a the line he had chosen, without any 
great outlay of money ; but it is a very expensive 
matter to acquire the requisite knowledge for the 
medical pcofesaion, and Henry's parents had not 
much money to spare. They had indeed saved a 
few pounds, but it was what they depended on to 
keep them from want, if they should live to be 
past labour; and, all together, it would not have 
been enough to apprentice Henry with a respect- 
able surgeon or druggist. His good parents there- 
fore endeavoured lo persuade him to think of some 
other employment more within his reach. He 
yielded to their wishes, as a dutiful child should 
do, and went on trial to a carpenter. The car- 
tr foaod Jiim s clever, ingemou& \a^ '«a^ %»- 
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dieted that he would make an exceQeiit workman. 
Henry did not dislike either his master or his 
employment, yet still his mind hankered after 
his old predilection. He often amused an idle 
moment by making pills of sawdust, or descanted 
on the virtues of plantain and colewort leaves, 
and sundry other herbs which his mother culti- 
vated or collected ; and, if one of his companions 
happened to cut himself, was dexterous in binding 
up the wound. Before the time came for Henry 
to be bound apprentice to the carpenter, his old 
ardour for the medical profession was revived by 
his being cast in the way of a gentleman who 
followed it. The carpenter's wife had a serious 
illness, and Henry was several times sent to the 
town to fetch the doctor to her, or to bring home 
the medicines which he ordered. He sometimes 
had to wait in the surgery while they were pre- 
pared ; and if, as was sometimes the case, the per- 
son whose business it was to compound them, had 
several things to attend to, Henry was permitted 
to work the pestle and mortar. These implements 
seemed much more congenial to his taste than the 
saw and chisel, and be sighed to make the ex- 
change, though he ventured not to breathe his 
wish to any one, conscious that filial duty required 
him to be satisfied with sucYi \!i[aw^ «»&\i\^ ^^x««!^» 
could afford, and not to dislte&a i2fcL<Ktt ts\\sA»%^^ 
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prey upon their resourceB, by aspiring after klg 
pursuits. Tlie assistant of the surgeon, however, 
was BO pleased with the aptitude and intelligent 
questions of Henry, that he mentioned hint to his 
master as a lad that ought to helong to the pro- 
fession. The surgeon was a man of property and 
liberality, and one who delighted to encourage 
rising talent. He had more than once been mor- 
tified at receiving lade with premiums, who, either 
for want of ability, or application, or character, 
were not likely to bring credit to him ; and he was 
quite disposed to take, without a premium, one 
who was likely in ^ture to shine in hts profession, 
and during his pupilage to be steady, diligent, and 
orderly. A little conversation with the youth con- 
firmed him in his generous purpose; the matter 
was proposed to Henry's parents, and thankfully 
accepted; and Henry was forthwith admitted into 
the surgery of Mr. Bell, and initiated in the mys- 
teries of the pharmacopceia. His brother Benjamin 
had been for some time employed in a gardener's 
grounds; so liotb brothers had the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes in the selection of a calling, 
and each gave full satisfaction to his employers, 
made honourable progress in his pursuits, and 
continued to cherish and exercise the same affec- 
tionate disposition towards the family, by which 
■tl^j' had ever been distinguished, 'Bvevs ti 
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of leisure was happily spent in each other's society, 
and each with delight contrihuted to the comfort 
of the family, hy means of the knowledge which 
they were respectively acqniring. Benjamin in his 
leisure hours kept his father's cottage garden like 
a little paradise, and Henry had at hand some 
simple remedy for all the little ailments of the 
&mily. Benjamin's occupation in the open air 
conduced much to his rohust health and manly 
vigour. Henry's extended intercourse with so- 
ciety gave a gentility and polish to his manners. 
Each was an ohject of peculiar delight to the 
affectionate parents and sister ; the latter of whom 
would playfully compare the quantity of work 
imposed on her hy each hrother, according to 
their several occupations — the many light-coloured 
waistcoats, trowsers and stockings of the one, 
scarcely soiled or worn ; the plain, homely, well 
worn garments of the other, few in number, but 
always making large demands on the labour of the 
laundress and needle-woman. 

Years rolled on, and the time of Henry's en- 
gagement was drawing to a close. Hitherto his 
expenses had been comparatively trifling — merely 
that of clothing, in which, by his own neat and 
careful habits, and the skill and industry of his 
good sister, he had been exv^^Aft^ \» '^^e^ ^ "^ 
genteel appearance, 'rntli nvxu^ \^«» ^-k^ko^Ss^k^* 

B 
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than most young men in his situation. Meli 
Ilia brother Benjamin had been bringing home a 
weekly contribution to the family finances, that had 
foT a considerabk time served his own expenses 
both in fond and clothing, and had latterly left a 
surplus with which he had gradually furnished him- 
self vrith a select and useful library, especially in 
his owu department of knowledge. Henry, too, 
needed books, and books of a very expensive 
order. Well knowing the generous kindness of 
his family, and their readiness to make exertions 
and sacrifices for his benefit, Henry forbore as 
much as possible to let tbem know his wants, and 
borrowed of his master or his fellow pupils. But 
now he was about to leave tbem, and enter upon 
a far more expensive course of life. Before he 
could enter on the exercise of his profession, a 
preparatory course must be gone through. He 
must reside in London, to attend the hospitals, and 
he must obtain books and instruments. Poor 
Henry trembled when he saw the heavy expenses 
that were coming upon him, and which he knew 
his parents were ill able to meet. He engaged 
himself for two years as assistant to a friend 
of his first kind master, and by still pursuing 
rigid personal economy, he saved the principaJ 
part of his salary towards meeting the dreaded 
expenses. Still it was a heavy burden, and 4iBVi 
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oppressively on the little resources of the family. 
Each one was willing, by labour and self-denial, 
to contribute to the fiill extent of ability. Not 
one grudging thought accompanied the supplies re- 
quired for Henry's advancement, though there 
were misgivings lest the resources should fail before 
the end was accomplished. The little hoards of 
Hannah towards furnishing a house, and of Ben- 
jamin towards purchasing a piece of ground and 
commencing business, were considerably en- 
trenched upon, and the provision for the old 
age of the parents almost insensibly melted away ; 
and, what was worst of all, Henry had con- 
tracted several debts. All, however, were en- 
couraged by the hi^ testimonials which were 
universally given to the talents, acquirements, and 
conduct of the young surgeon, and the flattering 
hopes which presented themselves, that, the intro- 
ductory difficulties once surmounted, he would 
rapidly rise in his profession to competence and 
fame. It was the dearest wish c^ his heart, that 
he might have it in his power liberally to requite 
to his family the sacrifices they had so generously 
made for his advancement. 

Having finished his term in London, and ho- 
nourably passed his several examinations, Henry 
was engaged by an elderly g|entlem«.w vciw ^<s^«;3c^^ 
health, to take the almost ei^^^ ^aax^i^ ^'^^ ^sv^ 






practice. His salary was liberal, and a proi 
was afforded him of entering, on easy terms, upon 
a partnership with the old gentleman, with the 
probability of succeeding to an extensive and lu- 
crative practice. The first year of thia engage- 
ment more than cleared off the little debts of 
Henry, excepting those due to his own family, 
and these they all concurred in desiring him to 
postpone until he had fully established himself, 

Henry had long been attached to a very amiable 
young woman, who had been several years go- 
verness in the family of his first master, Mr. Bell ; 
and although, on some accounts, he would will- 
ingly have deferred entering upon the expenses of 
house-keeping, until he had returned the money 
advanced by his family, on others it appeared de- 
sirable that he should settle immediately on his 
joining old Mr. Lucas. The situation was far 
distant from his family, and it was not convenient 
for him to reside in the house of his partner. He 
had, therefore, all his domestic comfort and eco- 
nomy to provide for elsewhere. His sister could 
not he spared to manage for him, as the father was 
in a declining state of health, and required more 
attendance tlian his aged partner was able to give, 
in addition to the business of her house. Besides, 
it is well known that in the medical professit 
-' ' ■ -1 preference is given to a tnatticd' 
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things being equal; and it was apprehended that 
if Mr. Lucas's partner came as an unmarried man, 
many . of the patients might be inclined to seek 
another practitioner. So, partly from prudence, 
partly from mdination, Henry entered upon his 
engagement with Mr. Lucas as a married man. 
Maria had no property beyond a few pounds which 
she had saved from her salary, which would not 
suffice to frumish their dwelling; but the liberal 
salary which Henry was to receive for the first 
year or two, and the prospect of ultimately suc- 
ceeding to the practice, encouraged them to think 
that they might venture to carry out their plans, 
although it again entailed a burden of debt. But 
alas 1 Henry calculated the expenses of house- 
keeping on the frugal scale to which he had been 
accustomed under the management of his mother 
and sister; and Maria expected and considered re- 
quisite the indulgences which she had known in 
Mr. Bell's family, while, at the same time, she 
had little skill or experience to dictate the method 
of securing the largest portion of comfort and 
genteel appearance, at the smallest possible ex- 
pense. Maria, like too many young persons who 
have spent their youth as governesses in private 
families, (and, indeed, young females in the 
humbler lines of maintenance— dress-making^ mil- 
liaeiy, straw- working, ficc."^ \\ai^>i\.^'fc v^R»» ^ '^ 

b2 




duties and expenses of house- keeping, or of the 
vigilance and care required ia the superintendence 
of servants. She was not ill intentioned, hut she 
was ill qualified for the duties of a mistress and 
the care of a family, especially as the wife of a 
young profesBional man already burdened with the 
expenses of his education, and not established in 
irsiderahle professional returns. Maria was 
amiable, kind, and affectionate, and delighted to 
have everything around her that would gratify 
her husband's taste, and eome up to the standard 
of appearance, which she had fixed far above their 
present means. The first year's income was totally 
inadequate to meet the numerous claims pressing 
upon the young couple, and increased by prcpa- 

icras — somewhat too stylish for their circura* 

nces — for the expected arrival of a little pledge 
of their affection. Their joy on the birth of a 
little girl was somewhat damped by present per- 
plexity and rising apprehensions as to their worldly 
affairs. Still, however, they cheered themselves 
with the thought of a. probable increase of income 
for the ensuing year, and a certain diminution of 
ixpenditure, as many expenses incurred in this 
outSt would not take place again. 

During tliat year Mr. Lucas died. This cir- 
cumstance did not materially afiect the present in- 

Ertf of bis successor either way, as a cmVaa 
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portion of the proceeds of the practice, which would 
have gone to the old gentleman, was still to he 
paid to his representatives* There was also the 
trial whether any of his patients might desert his 
successor. It proved that the young surgeon had 
gained a high degree of confidence and approba- 
tion with the friends of his predecessor, and that 
his opening prospects were highly favourable and 
encouraging. It only required the exercise of 
strict and steady economy, especially in domestic 
affiurs, to place him in a state of comfortable in* 
dependence ; that is, not in the possession of an 
income without labour, but such a remuneration 
for his talents and labours, as should soon clear 
off all his incumbrances, and leave a sufficient in- 
come for the comfortable maintenance of his family. 
This was much, to be realized by a young man 
who had begun life without property, yet Henry 
had every reason to hope that it would be realized ; 
and so it might, but for the supineness and inex- 
perience of her on whom devolved the management 
of domestic affairs. The expenses of the family — 
greatly aggravated by the extravagance and un- 
faithfulness of servants^— exceeded his income, 
entirely disappointed the desires of the young 
surgeon to begin discharging his debts with his 
femily, and even entailed on hira.^x%^\!i eo^'scwiaftj- 
meats. About this time the i^i^Vhet <i1 ^«K>jssKssi. 
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* cherished a. great respect tor the family of her hiO^^^ 
band, but she had Bcaroely been introduced to 
their personoi acquaintance. Although, nhcn 
living in Mr. Bell's family, she was within a few 

I miles of them, the style of living in the two families 
was so very different, that it was no! likely for 
them to becnme acquainted. Besides, at tliaC 
time the attachment between Henry and Maria 
was scarcely acknowledged between the parties 
tliemselves, and, of course, not communicated to 
others. On the occasion of their marriage, Henry 
and Maria had paid a short visit to the family, but 
so short that it merely served the purpose of an 
affectionate introduction. All subsequent inter- 
course had been carried on by letter. It was not 
till the wife of Henry was brought into deep afflic- 
tion, that she had any just idea of the worth of the 
fcmlly with which Hhe was connected. 

When first the illness of Henry assumed a serious 
character, change of air, and a visit to his native 
spot, were proposed by his afiectionate family ; but 
while he was able to crawl out and visit his pa- 
tients, or even to converse with them at home, he 
could not be induced to quit his post. He flattered 
himself with the hope of recovery, and was chiefly 
anxious that his practii^e should not suffer by his 
absence. At tliis time his sister Hannah, though 
s/je was OB the point of marriage, and (iw-i^ ^Ve 
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had heretofore never travelled half a dozen miles 
from home, freely offered to defer her prospects 
and surmoont her timidity, and take a journey of 
a hundred miles, to visit and take a share in nurs- 
ing her afflicted hrother. This offer was thank- 
fully accepted: her presence proved most sooth- 
ing, and hex services most valuahle, in the house of 
afOiction. 

Hannah had had some experience in attending 
the sidL ; and, notwithstanding the cheerful hopes 
of recovery still entertained hy the sufferer him- 
self and joyAilly encouraged hy his affectionate 
hat inexperienced partner, to Hannah it was hut 
too evident that her heloved hrother was hastening 
to the tomh. She took an opportunity of com- 
municating her apprehensions to the medical gentle- 
men who visited him, and requesting their candid 
opinion of the case, which too fully confirmed her 
own gloomy forehodings. On her communicating 
to her hrother Benjamin the sad prospect, she ex- 
pressed to him her earnest wish that poor Henry 
could once more visit the home of his childhood, 
and breathe his native air, even though it should 
be there to breathe his last. She felt sure that the 
society of his family would be most soothing to his 
feelings, and might conduce, if anything could con- 
duce, to his recovery. Besides^ SX. '^^& «TA^sc^.^Rk 
ber that, m the present habilalioiv «a^ ^V^Sfc ^^«:^' 
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ing of the family, expenses were incurred witho^^^ 
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resourceH to meet them; these, she thought, might 
be greatly reduced without at all infringing on the 
real comforts of the sufferer or hia family; and yet, 
Btill clinging to the bare possibility of his recovery, 
ahe was unwilling to think of his taking such a 
step as would amount to the relinquishment of his 
practice. On receiving this painful communica- 
tion, Benjamin resolved to consult the old master 
of his brother, Mr. Bell, who had ever manifested 
a lively interest in his welfare. That gentleman 
expressed a strong opinion that the journey should 
be undertaken, as afibrding a last hope of benefit 
to his health, and as bringing him to the embraces 
of his family, and under the medical superintend- 
ence of his early friend. In order to facilitate the 
measure, Mr. Bell kindly offered his son, who was 
now his competent assistant, to take charge of 
Henry's practice during his absence. This point 
gained, all other matters were soon settled, and 
Henry, accompanied by his sister, his wife, and his 
child, returned by easy stages to the roof of his 
widowed mother. For a short time the change 
appeared to be beneficial, and hope revived; but 
a relapse soon took place, and Henry sunk to an 
early grave, leaving a destitute and disconsolate 
widow, a helpless child, and the melancholy pros- 
ve of a postlwmous infant. Every Toem\)ei dI 
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the fkmily keenly felt the blow; the widowed pa- 
rent seemed bowed down with stroke upon stroke, 
and almost incapable of receiving or suggesting 
consolation. Hannah, the tender and indefatigable 
nurse of her beloved brother, who had sustained 
labour and watching to a degree truly astonishing 
to all around her, and even to herself, when the 
excitement of hope and the call to exertion were 
taken ofP, sunk into a state of alarming exhaustion, 
and for many days kept alive the apprehensions of 
those who loved her, as to the result. The young 
widow bitterly bewailed her bereaved affections and 
blighted prospects, and wept over her little one, 
and shrunk from the superadded trial which yet 
awaited her in her state of desolation, but seemed 
as destitute of any notion of helping herself, or 
providing for her offspring, as the unconscious 
babes themselves. At this juncture Benjamin — 
the hardy and laborious, the enterprising and en- 
during and persevering Benjamin — ^was the only 
one who seemed capable of deliberating and acting. 
He saw that all depended on him, and with judg- 
ment and energy he set about the arrangement of 
affairs. The widow sometimes feebly spoke of 
going home ; but her brother-in-law had sagacity 
enough to perceive that the residence of her late 
husband was no suitable home iot \i«t . ''B»s««w^>2&^ 
his professional income, its expeTi«fca'Vv8A.>ift«^^^^^ 

c 
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yond their reaourees, and how could she c 

I withoDt any such income 1 The ( 
house and the practice could be disposed of the 
lietter — that was the first consideration. Ben- 
jamin consulted Mr. Bell, and adopted the measures 
he suggested for inriting the attention of profes- 
sional gentlemen to the opening occasioned by the 
death of Henry; and then, leaving the four help- 
less females in the chai^ of his own active wife, 
he took a journey, travelling in the least expensive 
manner, to make the best arrangement he could of 
the affeirs of his brother. When this was done in 
the most equitable and prudent manner possible, 
there existed a deficiency of two hundred pounds, 
due to the various creditors of his late brother. 
The honest heart of Benjamin almost sunk within 
him when he ascertained the distressing state of 
aSairs, and thought of the improbability that these 
just claims should ever be liquidated. Hopeless, 
however, as the prospect seemed, considering the 
claims of hia own family upon hia exertions, and 
the helpless character of his brolher's widow, he 
yet resolved to try; " for," said he to himself, " I 
could not go to my grave in peace, if I thought 
that dishonour rested on that of my brother. I 
bleas God that I am healthy and able for work; 
and I am thankful too, that neither myself nor my 
ttiare any notion of itabri'ngneceMarjto^w 
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in a style that would consume all the produce of 
our labours : no, we can save a trifle, and we can 
spare a trifle too, to support the afflicted family of 
my poor dear brother: while I have a loaf, they 
shall not want half a one; and, though I cannot 
bind myself as to time, 1 will not rest, nor allow 
myself one unnecessary indulgence, till no man can 
say that he has been a loser by my brother." This 
noble and generous resolution inspired him with 
ardour, and bore him above the sorrowful feelings 
that paralyzed the rest of the family, Benjamin 
felt, and felt deeply, the loss of his beloved brother, 
but he conquered his feelings, and suffered them 
not to evaporate in useless tears, but cherished them 
as the stimulus to active exertion. Having dis- 
posed of the furniture and other property, to the 
best advantage, he paid away the produce as far as 
it would go» and received from each of the credi- 
tors a legal discharge — still reserving in his own 
mind the resolution, that every claim of equity, as 
well as law, should be ultimately satisfied and ho- 
noured. His business despatched, he hastened to 
return to his labour and his fiimily, and the accom- 
plishment of his design. 

Together with considerable strength of mind, 
Benjamin possessed much tenderness of heart ; and 
no effort was spared on his paxtU> «oq>>^<& ^<&\^^- 
u^ of Ma bereaved relative^) viYsSkfe \ka ^XR^^'i 
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laboured for their present support, and ileviaed 
means for the future. Tranquillity was already in 
some degree restored to the aged mother and to 
Hannah, and both -vrere already exerting them- 
selves for the comfort of the family and the care 
of the child. Nothing was to be expected from 
the young widow, in her present aituation ; but 
all concurred in endeavouring to rouse and en- 
courage her to hope that, after her confinement, 
some plan might be adopted to render her talents 
Bvaikble for the support of her children. One 
and another of her relatives would cheerfully say, 
"When Maria gets about ^ain, and opens her 
school;" and some kind-hearted neighbours gave 
a word of encouragement to the design, by promis- 
ing to intrust her with the instruction of their chil- 
dren. Whether or not Maria seriously thought of 
adopting such a measure, whenever it was alluded 
to she hurst into tears, and said she should never 
survive her confinement, bnt should leave behind 
her two destitute orphans. Tliis was distressing 
to the friends who were so kindly exerting them- 
selves on her behalf; however, they exercised the 
utmost forbearance to her, and endeavoured to 
encourage her hopes and direct her reliance lo Him 
■who is the father of the fatherless, and the God of 
the widow. 
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CHAPTER II. 

UNCLE benjamin's PROJECTS THE BIRTH OF 

HARRY FAMILY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Uncle Benjamin was often casting in his mind 
what means he could devise, in order to provide 
for the maintenance of his brother's family, and 
the payment of his remaining debts. He had 
undertaken the charge because he conscientiously 
believed that Providence had called him to the 
duty; and he humbly relied on that gracious 
Being who never fails those who put their trust 
in Him and endeavour to do his will, hoping that 
some way would be opened for him to the accom- 
plishment of his worthy design. Benjamin was 
no visionary or enthusiast ; he did not expect a 
miracle to be wrought in his behalf; nor did he 
indulge in any vain speculations — the possibility of 
some rich person taking a fancy to the children 
and providing for them — or of a fortune coming 
to them by some strange and unaccountable 
means. No ; he acknowledgj^ Qiq^l ycl ^ \s®» 

c ^ 
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ways, and he humbly trusted that his path in the 
way of well doing would be directed and prosper. 
He expected to labour hard, and he was willing 
to labour for the accomplishment of hia object. 
He felt conscious of being stimulated by integrity 
and brotherly love; and, in the exercise of those 
diapoBitiona, he relied on the blessing of God to 
crown his endeavours with success. 

It was not long afler Benjamin had adopted the 
care of his brother's family, that he^as applied 
to, to undertake the laying out of a rather exten- 
sive pleasure garden, belonging to a gentleman 
just come to settle in the neighbourhood. This 
was a considerable, and likely to he a profitable 
concern, and perhaps to lead to a permanent en- 
gagement. As it came quite unexpectedly, and 
just at the time that he was anxious about pro- 
viding for the expenses then pressing upon 
him, be immediately resolved to devote one half 
of the entire promts to meet those expenses, and 
to render the amount aa high aa possible, by hja 
own extra labour, Benjamin liad never been 
a loiterer; but he found that it was possible to 
eke in a few minutes' more work, by strictly 
economizing the houra of repose and the intervals 
of labour; and the advantage resulting, exceeded 
hia expectations: it was not confined to his own 
actus} jwrfoTsnanQeB, but extended ita in&ueTicft v 
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those of all whom he employed. When it was 
known that the master had already been at work 
an hour before the men were required to assemble, 
and that he redeemed time from the allotted inter- 
vals of labour, not a workman could trespass a 
minute on his appointed time. "The master's 
eye,*' says the old proverb, " is better than both 
his hands;" and even Benjamin Dawson found 
that his own extra industry and vigilance did 
much to promote the industry and care of all his 
people. Thus we often find, that while endeavour- 
ing to do good to others, we in reality promote 
our own interest. The work proceeded rapidly ; 
the grounds were laid out much to the taste of 
the owner, and the account liberally and promptly 
settled, much to the satisfaction of Mr. Dawson, 
who found himself prepared, beyond his expecta- 
tions, to meet the additional claims which his 
benevolence and brotherly kindness had brought 
upon him. 

Some years before the estate which Benjamin 
Dawson had been employed in laying out, came 
into the possession of its present proprietor, the 
turnpike road having been altered in its course, 
in order to wind more gradually down a steep 
hill, had been carried just through the edge of the 
grounds, and had cut off a small piece of about 
an acre, or rather morC} of aa Vxie^gd^as^ \x^^s&k- 
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gular form. This piece of land, though it still 
belonged to the estate, had been entirely nugleclcd, 
and was regarded as almost worthless. No bound- 
ary hedge separated it from the public road. Its 
scanty produce was coniDion to the pedlar's ill-fed 
ass or horse. There the itinerant tinker pitched 
his caravan; and there a group of gipsies set up 
their tent and hung their caldron, without molest- 
ation. The new proprietor was, perhaps, uncou' 
scions that it belonged to him, until it was pointed 
oi3t to him by Benjamin, whose father had been 
engaged in altering the road, and had often ex- 
pressed regret, that that bit of land should be 
suffered to run to waste. It was now so over- 
groMm with thistles and covered with rubbish, that 
the owner regarded it as not worth the cost of 
cultivation. He was the more indifferent to it, 
from having enclosed the rest of the estate with a 
modem and substantial fence, and one which would 
have been unsuitable to so small a piece of ground 
as that in question ; and, as his plan was completed 
within that fence, he considered the strip on the 
other side of the road as really not worth his 
notice. Such, however, was Benjamin's habit of 
making the best of everything, that he could not 
rest from attempts to suggest to the owner some 
plan of turning the neglected bit to good account. 
jil length the gentleman said to ^\m, iVit \l Ve 
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thought it worth cultivating, he was vei^ welcome 
to it, and actually made it over to him as freehold 
property. Benjamin was not a little pleased with 
his newly acquired possession ; but such was his 
generous nature, that whatever he possessed de- 
rived its chief value, in his esteem, from its afford- 
ing him the means of benefiting or gratifying 
others* When casting in his mind what to do 
with his little estate, he resolved to contrive some 
way of rendering it ornamental to the adjoining 
property of his benefactor. With this he wished 
to combine some mode of employing it, so as to 
render it valuable to the dependent objects of his 
charge at some future day. " I am now able to 
work," thought he, ** and, happily, my wife is the 
same, and we both love work ; and, while health 
and strength are afforded to us, we have little fear 
as to providing comfortably for our family. And 
my poor brother's widow — ^we do not expect to 
see her, who was brought up a lady, work as we 
do ; but she is capable of gaining a livelihood for 
her children in her own genteeler way ; and when 
she gets about again, as we trust in the goodness 
of God she will, we must endeavour to rouse her 
to exert herself; and, if the children live to grow 
up, we must teach them also to be industrious, 
and provide for themselves; \>\xt\$ >R^ ^^\iS.^\sfc 
taken i5ioin thenkf it woiiid \je «l ^re»^. «$®SsssJv.n» 
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.leave something for them to look to, to a 
going in life." 

At the time that these cogitations occupied the 
mind of Benjamin Dawson, he had no capital to 
spare. All the savings of his youth had been he- 
atoned either on the advancement of his departed 
brother, or on the purchase and stocking of his own 
garden. He could not afford any outlay beyond 
thatoflabour on his httle new allotment; besides, 
its awkward shape, and exposed situation, ren- 
dered it unsuitable for enclosure and high cultiva- 
tion. He resolved merely to hedge in the hit 
with quicksets, and prepare it for the insertion of 
Borne poplar twigs, aa being easily procured at first, 
requiring httle subsequent attention, and, from their 
rapid growth, becoming at no very distant period 
valuable and available. 

The long neglected bit of land had been dug 
up, and cleared of stones, and the hedge was 
already planted, when the gipsy band in their 
circuit reached llie old spot of their encampment) 
and found, to their utter astonishment, that it was 
appropriated as private property. Next morning 
the hedge was found completely rooted up. This, 
it may he supposed, was a matter of no small 
vexation to the industrious Benjamin. However, 
nothing discouraged, he again planted his hedge, 
gd, by dealing with the tranagreaaois iti aa^m\.at 



\tl^^^ 
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mingled firmness and forbearance, he established 
himself in the quiet possession of his right ; and, 
on the very day that little Harry was bom, the 
bit was planted by his uncle Benjamin with one 
thousand poplar slips, placed at such a distance 
from each other as to allow for the future ground 
of the trees ; and the well-dug ground was sown 
with clover and grass seeds. When Uncle came 
home from a hard day's work, his wife met him at 
the door, and informed him of the arrival of the 
little stranger; and Uncle directly said, that the 
ground he had planted should be called Little 
Henry's Poplar Grove. 

The little boy's mother, instead of sinking, as 
she had anticipated, was quite as well as her si- 
tuation would admit; and although she could not 
but feel keenly when she looked on the face of her 
&theriess boy, gratitude and hope prevailed over 
grief and despondency, and she admitted that she 
had still something worth living for, and might 
even hope to enjoy some portion of happiness in 
the caresses of her children, and the kindness of 
her friends. To avoid all unnecessary expense on 
this occasion, the young widow and her little one 
were attended to by the kind-hearted females of 
the family; and, under their simple but careful 
management^ the mother xecaveie^ V« vXxkw^sv 
more npidly, and the babe '?raa msstfe ^QDfwHVM{,«^ 
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robust, tlian bad been the case on a former occa- 
sion, under the more aitifieiol system of a profesticd 

Uncle Benjamin was much pleased with his 
little ncjiliew ; for, though he had three t^hildreti 
of his own, of whom he was very fond, tbey were 
all girls. This, perhaps, made him lake more 
notice of the babe, than men in general take even 
of their own children when quite little, Kvery 
time he came in to his meals he inquired after the 
bobjr, and sometimes would take him in his arms 
for half-an-hour together, and teach his own little 
girls to notice him also. Indeed, everybody in 
the house was fond of little Henry. His own 
mother and his grandmother delighted to look at 
him, and fancy a resemblance to his dear departed 
father. His two aunta were pleased to see him 
so thriving and healthy under their care; and all 
the four little girls were taught to cherish tender- 
ness and fondness for the little baby. Nothing 
more tends to endear any person to us, or to give 
us pleasure in them, than the consciousness that 
we are endeavouring to do tbcm good. Every 
nne in that kind household indulged this overflow- 
ing of benevolent pleasure in little Henry. 

It was the latter end of October when little 
Henr_y was born. As his mother recovered her 
nngth. she endeavoureA to ma.\te \\etBe\^ ttse'iMX 
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in the family, by teaching her eldest niece to read 
and sew; and in the long winter evenings, when 
her baby was asleep, she employed herself in 
needle-work for all the family. She wished that 
it had been in her power to do more in return for 
all their kindness. Her good-will was kindly ac- 
cepted, and her ingenuity highly praised ; and she 
found that her griefs were soothed, and her happi- 
ness greatly promoted, by every effort that could 
testify the gratitude, and contribute to the comfort 
of her friends. A person who is active and useful 
cannot, in any circumstances, be absolutely un- 
happy. Still the young widow felt that herself 
and her babes were living in dependence on others, 
and she wished, but she saw no way in which she 
could herself earn their maintenance. 

Sometimes she thought of again going out as 
governess in a private family, or assistant in a 
school ; but, in order to this, she must part with 
her children, which she was very loth to do, and 
she knew not whether either of her sisters would 
be inclined to take the charge of them. She saw 
the domestic activity and adaptation for useM 
pursuits possessed by those around her ; she thought 
in how many ways they were capable of support- 
ing themselves ; and she sincerely lamented that^ in 

the days of her youth, hex a\leii\iwvV'ai^.\»"e5v^^'^^ 
£ned to one object— useM,\ii^ee^,«sv^>CLOTija^iX^^^ 
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but, when standing alone, leaving a aad cliastti tn 
the circle of female accomplishments. The truth — 
painfully realized hy Maris, and by many others 
brought like her into family relations and shat- 
tered circumBtances, is too frequently overlooked 
by young females, when acquiring or exercising 
the qualifications of a governess — that, however lu- 
crative and respectable that pursuit, it can form no 
substitute for, it ought never to be set in rivalry 
with, domestic knowledge and experience. The 
household circle is woman's proper sphere; house- 
hold duties are her proper business. If intel- 
ligently apt in these, though in other respects 
comparatively uneducated, she possesses the capa- 
biUly of adapting herself to circumstances, what- 
ever they may be. If, as in Maria's married life, 
she is required to keep up genteel appearances 
upon a narrow in uo me, she knows how to combine 
taste with economy. If, like the widowed Maria, 
she finds herself thrown upon her own resources, 
perhaps with several little helpless beings de- 
pendent upon her, she can turn to one kind of 
employment and another, and render herself so 
useful as almost infallibly to secure her being con- 
stantly and profitably employed. It seldom lalla 
to the lot of a thoroughly industrious and notion- 

woman, to be long destitute of em^loyoient. 

'aluabh aptitude Maria Dawson 'waa jm.s 
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beginning to acquire, when thrown into circum- 
stances that painfully taught her its indispensable 
necessity. Many a bitter tear did Maria shed 
over her own ignorance and helplessness, when 
she saw how handily those valuable women by 
whom she was surrounded, turned from one useful 
toil to another, as occasion required ; and, often with 
seeming unconsciousness of skill or effort, did 
those things for her or her children, which she 
had been accustomed to consider as the sole pro- 
vince of expensive hirelings. The example of her 
mother and sisters taught her the value and com- 
fort of knowing how to help one's self, and render- 
ing our services desirable to others. 

It is a very common fault for persons to over- 
value themselves, and to despise others — to think 
that the things which they can do well, are the 
only things of importance and value, and to look 
with contempt on those who cannot do just the 
same, as if they were altogether ignorant and use- 
less. This is much the case with some notable 
housewives. But it was not so with the females 
of the Dawson family. They quietly pursued 
their own employments without ostentation, and, 
cheerfully acknowledging the superiority of their 
young relative in other particulars, treated her 
with candour, respect, and d^W^^'c;^ ^ V<J5rw2kNix>cft% 
her for what she possessed, aiXkd\>^«c«i%'«^2SsN.'^*os3? 



in what she wns deficient. 

was preserved, mutual affection was strengthened, 
and mutaal improvement promoted ; for, without 
any haughty dictatorial Lessons on either side, the 
young widow was almost insensibly diffusing 
through the family circle a degree of intellectual 
improvement and cultivation of manners unknown 
before, while, at the same time, she was daily in- 
creasing her own scanty stock of usefal practical 
knowledge. It was a source of pleasure to Marin 
to find lierself becoming less and less burdenannio 
to others, in point of personal attentions; for she 
had learned to make her own bed, and prepare the 
food for the little one, and to assist in getting the 
family meals, and in the business of the iaundry. 
Still, however, the anxious thought returned, 
"But I am doing nothing towards my own sup- 
port, and that of my children. Must I always 
1 disgraceful dependence on the bounty of 
my friends 1 Surely the humblest employment 
would be honourable, by which I could, in any 
degree, relieve them of the burden. " She resolved 
to make an effort, and inquired for employment in 
^ fine needlework, in which she was a proficient, 
^L She obtained a little encouragement in this way, 
^^ and felt a lively pleasure in contributing even a 
^^B^few shillings towards the general stock. The 
^^nniie/pJe which dictated this el?oit viaa &\iX"j a^ 
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preeiated. It was, however, the general opinion 
of the family, that the talents of young Mrs. 
Dawson might be more suitably and properly de- 
voted to the work of education — that there was 
really an opening in the neighbourhood for a 
school, and that the effort might be made on a 
humble scale, without involving any serious risk. 
Christmas was now approaching — the time fixed 
for Hannah's marriage. She had wished her 
mother to reside with her, but the old lady was 
unwilling to leave the long-loved home, endeared 
to her by the tender recollections of more than 
forty years. When first it had been proposed to 
her by her son Benjamin, that she should receive 
the young widow and her little ones, to occupy a 
part of her house, she had felt an almost equal re- 
luctance, from an idea that the fine lady habits of 
her daughter-in-law would interfere with the re- 
gularity and quietness to which she had been ac- 
customed. But Maria's amiable disposition, con- 
formable manners, and desire to improve and to 
render herself agreeable and useful, had so won 
upon her affections and esteem, that she declared 
herself quite willing to admit the afflicted family 
to share her habitation, and to promote, as far as 
she was able, the mother's attempt to gain a live- 
lihood. This matter could tvot Vk-a^N^ X^^^xw ^-^^'^'^'^^ 
upon the venerable parenl^ \s\3X.> \i««i% V^'^ ^^^ 
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proposal, it was embraced with equal satisfaction 
by her own children and by the widow, who not 
only gratefully availed herself of the opportunity 
to make her effort, but also hoped to be able to 
testify her gratitude by attention to the comfort of 
her venerated relative, when deprived of the solace 
of her own daughter's society. 

A short deliberation matured the plan suffi- 
ciently to warrant the announcement, that after the 
Christmas holidays, it was the intention of Mrs. H» 
Dawson to undertake the education of a few young 
ladies, on moderate terms. While this announce- 
ment was operating in the neighbourhood, and 
eliciting applications and promises of support, and 
while Maria was assiduously improving every mo- 
ment of freedom from the charge of her little one, 
in assisting to prepare articles of apparel and house- 
hold linen for the approaching wedding, Benjamin 
— the indefatigable Benjamin — found time to effect 
the little arrangements in the cottage, preparatory 
to its being occupied as a school. The large 
family living-room he whitewashed and coloured, 
and furnished with forms for a school-room; an 
inferior sort of kitchen, fitted up with a modem 
grate and a few other conveniences, was made suit- 
able for carrying on the little culinary preparations 
of the family ; and the small back parlour, neatly 
and tastefully arranged mt\i t\ie >a&^\. oi ^^ i\am- 
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ture, and a few drawings and other ornaments of 
Maria's work in by-gone days, was reserved for 
the reception of visitors, and for the occupation of 
the family. When the engagements of the day 
were over, a very large bed-room, with a fire-place, 
and arranged with every possible attention to com* 
fort, formed a retreat for the old lady, whenever she 
might wish to be free from the prattle of her grand- 
children. A similar apartment formed the bed- 
chamber and nursery of the young widow and her 
babes. An attic, not required by the present in- 
mates of the cottage, ajffbrded a useful addition to 
the adjoining dwelling of Uncle Benjamin, who, 
with his increasing family, required an additional 
bed-room, and opened a way of access to it. 

All arrangements completed, the marriage of 
Hannah Dawson took place as proposed, and in 
the month of January, when little Henry was three 
months old, his mother opened her school with 
two little nieces, and four other pupils rather more 
advanced in age. Though the number was so 
small, the widow found her time fully occupied, 
and that it required the exercise of much fore- 
thought and good management, to render the in- 
tervals of school-keeping sufficient for the dis- 
charge of her other duties. But she found that, 
with full employment, hex sprnXs ^tA ^Nx^s^^^ 
were renewed in an unwonted Ae^e^% ^^v^b «x:^^- 
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rienced that elasticity of miiid and babit whicHfl 
adapt itseU to almost any extent of labour re- 
quired. She rose early, prepared breakfast, dressed 
her children, cleared the chambers, supplied what 
was requisite for dinneri and was ready at nine 
o'clock to receive her pupils. During school hours 
the little ones were committed to the care of the 
grandmother, whose attention was often relieved 
by the assistance of her daughter-in-law at the next 
door, With that kind-hearted woman, a few 
minutes' leisure from attending domestic duties, 
was always a signal for running in to see if she 
could render any help with the children, or in the 
kitchen at the next door, and so spare unnecessary 
nnziety to the young mother, and unnecessary 
fatigue to the aged one. Frequently, when the 
widow expected some laborious affair to occupy 
the interval of school, she was surprised to find it 
already performed by her kind sister-in-law, and 
leisure secured for her to devote herself to the 
comfort of her babes. In the evenings both fami- 
lies usually met, and were frequently joined by- 
Hannah and her husband, who lived at no great 
distance. A game of play with father and uncle 
was looked to aa the regular evening treat of the 
four little girl* ; and, when they were gone to bed, 
the kind-hearted man generally nursed little 
ffarry, while the younger females putauei &e\i 
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needlework, and the venerable mother her knitting. 
Before the close of the first quarter, Mrs. Dawson, 
through the influence of her old friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bell, and that of the satisfied parents of her 
first pupils, received applications which increased 
her number to more than a dozen, and ajffbrded 
encouraging hope that she would experience the 
fulfilment of that most delightful temporal bless- 
ing, " Her hands being sufficient for her." 
(Deut, xxxiii. 7.) 



CHAPTER III. 



But, all this time, what has become of the poplar 
grove f The reader may rest assured it was not 
forgotten or neglected by Uncle Benjamin ; but 
: things are planted, winter is not the 
n which much can be done for Ihem in the 
way of culture. The season was mild and moder- 
ately wet, which was favourable to the striking of 
the twigs, and caused the grass to spring freely be- 
fore the frosts came on. When Uncle had the little 
boy on his knee, whether bis words were adapted 
to a cheerful ditty or a soothing lullaby, they almost 
always turned upon a promise, " When spring 
comes, Harry shall go and see his poplar grove;" 
or, " Harry shall toss the hay in his poplar grove." 
So early wore his infant ears made familiar with 
the burden of liis uncle's song, that if even he was 
/f-eC/iiJ, his mother or his grandmotiier (quieted him 
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and tell the baby about his poplar grove?'* But 
Henry was not a fretful baby. He was naturally 
of a healthy constitution, and he was judiciously 
managed ; all his real wants were kindly and atten- 
tively supplied, and his innocent wishes gratified ; 
but he was not spoiled by false indulgence, or suf- 
fered to gain a point by self-will and ill-humour. 
This is the way to make children really happy, and 
happy children do not torment those around them 
with their fretfulness. With a very few exceptions, 
just when he was cutting his teeth, or suffering 
from the ordinary diseases of childhood, Henry 
was always seen with a smile on his countenance ; 
and, at any time, his uncle could make him laugh 
heartily, by talking about the poplar grove. 

Through the winter, Mrs. Dawson kept the 
little boy pretty much in-doors, for she remem- 
bered that his poor dear father used to say, that 
while babies were young and tender, they ought 
not to be exposed to keen air or damp; so she 
contented herself with carrying him a few minutes 
before the house on mild days, and when the sun 
was out ; but as the spring advanced, and the days 
lengthened, she began to think of giving him air 
more freely ; and as Uncle often expressed a wish 
for the child to be taken as far as the poplar grove, 
one fine day at the latter end of M^xoJa., ^XjiK^N^css. 
b'ttle scholars had a half-YvoVida"^ , >i)aft V«^ m^*^^^"^-* 



with their five children, walked there. They fonnT 
nothing particular to see, Tlie poplars as yet 
looked nothing more than mere sticks, and the 
young grass had not yet recovered ita verdure. 
The acre was hut an irregular piece of ground, 
neatly hedged in, with a rustic gate by which to 
id regularly planted with twigs, which as 
yet, to an unpractised eye, presented no appcar- 
t of vegetation. It was rather in friendly 
Bympathy than with real interest, that the mothers 
listened to Uncle Benjamin's remarks on the pro- 
mising appearances of most of the twigs, and his 
apprehensions that a few had failed to strike ; and, 
a to the older children, they were most gratified 
with a slice of plain cake, which the provident 
mother had brought, and for which their walk had 
given them a good appetite. 

The violets and primroses also, which they found 
n the hedges on their way home, were mnch more 
delightful to them than anything the poplar grove 
at present afforded ; and, foe several weeks, when 
the little girls begged for a walk with thoir mothers 
or aunt, it was to go to the violet or primrose 
^m hedge, but no mention was made of the poplar 
^B grove. It seemed to be only with Uncle Benjamin 
^B that that was an object of attraction ; and, from his 
^L evening talk with little Harry, it was pretty plain 
^^Itet ie rurely passed a day wil\\oufv\sYt\wa\u ^^ 
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Weeks rolled on, and the pleasant month of 
May arrived. Uncle Benjamin spoke with plea- 
sure of the progress of his plantation, and said he 
must now hegin to keep an account of its produce. 
Little Harry's mother and aunt smiled when they 
actually saw a small account-hook produced, and 
headed " Benjamin Dawson in account with Henry 
Dawson, for Poplar Grove." They could not 
imagine in what way it could hecome a source of 
profit, at least for many years to come, and thought 
the entries in the hook would be very few and far 
between ; but the good old grandmother better un- 
derstood her son. She knew he was not a man to 
make a parade about nothing, and she doubted not 
that he had some well laid plan in view, by which 
he hoped to fulfil all the expectations excited by 
his lively interest in the poplar grove. 

The Midsummer holidays commenced. The 
school had now increased to fifteen scholars, of 
different ages, and appointed by their parents to 
a very different style of education. Some desired 
that the attention of their children should be 
confined to plain Iilnglish and needlework ; some 
wished theirs to learn whatever Mrs. Dawson could 
undertake to teach ; and some were wise enough 
to consider, and consult the governess as to the 
capabilities of their cVMtttv, >i\\^ ^'t^s^x^'Ww's^^ 
most suitable to the s^lxexe Vtv ^V\^ ^^'^ -«^x^ 
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likely to move, and the several pursuits ttt^^^ 

neticable in the time allotted for educS^ 
tion. Hitherto, in her educational labours, the 
governess had been accustomed to confine !ier 
ftttention to two or three young ladies of equal 
station in life, and of similar pursuitB, except as 
they were more or less advanced, according to 
their ages; and she now felt some difficulty in 
conforming herself to the various wishes of parents, 
and the various capabilities of a larger number of 
children. Had she commenced the undertaking 
when unconnected and independent, she would, 
probably, soon have given it up in disgust; but 
now, integrity, gratitude, maternal affection, and 
conjugal recollections, concurred in inducing her 
to persevere, and patiently conform herself to her 
circumstances, aud surmount the difficulties that 
lay in her path. In the commencement of the 
half-year, she had suffered much from the itksome- 
ness of her new duties, and depressing appprelien- 
sions of failure. But she felt an honest deter- 
mination to strive to the utmost; and, in so doing, 
she realized the falfilmEnt of the gracious promise, 
" As thy days, so sliall thy strength be." (Deut, 
xxiiiij, 25.) As she advanced, she found herself 
gradually assimilated to her duties, and her diffi- 
-altlcs cleared off, like raists before the euu, when 
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the first half-year, she found real enjoyment in 
adapting her instructions to the various capacities 
of her pupils, and witnessing their improvement ; ' 
then with a new zest she returned, during the 
intervals of school engagements, to the caresses 
of ber babes and the society of her relatives, en- 
joying both with a double sweetness, arising from 
the consciousness that she had been exerting her- 
self for the support of the former, and proving 
herself not unworthily encroaching upon the 
generosity of the latter. It was with a light and 
gladsome heart that she received the payment of 
her bills, accompanied with expressions of appro- 
bation on the part of the parents. Time was, 
when, if a few pounds had come in thus, she 
would have considered it a reason for making 
some expensive purchase of clothing or furniture ; 
but in the school of affliction she had learnt many 
a lesson of prudence and humility ; and now she 
thought only of applying it, in part of payment, 
for the liberal, but not superfluous provision, 
which she and her children had been enjoying. 
With bounding gratitude and lively pleasure the 
widow produced her purse and laid its contents 
before Uncle Benjamin, whom she considered justly 
entitled to the whole. " Stay, stay," said Uncle, 
"let us have a proper reckonm^^ «xA ^«^ 'aj^^R'^i 
go; there is something to seXXi'^ va^ ^>sXsi«.^^^'* 
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nah, and something with little Harry ; I should 
like for us all to meet at the poplar throve, and 
have it out there. I think you will aee some im- 
provement since your last visit." 

Bj the desire of her husband, Mrs. Dawson pre- 
pared a plain cake, and put up a basket of cher- 
ries and strawherricE. The cart waa nicely cleaned 
out, and lined with fresh straw; and, by the per- 
suasion of her son, old Mrs. Dawson was induced 
to join the party. The daughter-in-law, who had 
often driven the cart to market, undertook to drive 
on this occasion, as old Ball knew her pace, iind 
would be sure to go steadily, and take his lime, 
which, would be most agreeable to the old lady. 
Accordingly the three Mrs. Dawsans, with little 
Harry, proceeded in the vehicle. Amit Hannah 
walked with the four little girls, who, though they 
stopped to gather wild nosegays and wood straw- 
berries, reached the grove almost as soon as the 
rest of the party. Benjamin was there Ui receive 
them. He conducted them to a rustic seat which 
he had placed in that comer of the acre farthest 
from the public road. Over the scat was trained 
a pleasant arboui of woodbines, hedge roses, and 
wild clematis. Being placed on an eminence, it 
commandi?d a delightful view of the aurtoimding 
country; — near at hand, the tastefully arranged 
tgaa/eoM and grouadM, on 'wUch aeit^i ma&nit 
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'nor wife, nor sister, could look with indifference, 
while recollecting that they were laid out by " our 
Benjamin." The more remote view presented an 
agreeable variety of wood and valley, pasture and 
corn field, with the winding river here and there 
appearing, and again concealed by some interven- 
ing object. The village spire peeping above the 
trees, and a few scattered dwellings around, just 
served to enliven the scene, without at all de- 
priving it of its rural character. The matrons, 
being in general pretty closely confined by do- 
mestic cares, and little accustomed to range so far 
from home, were enraptured with the scene. The 
children expressed no less lively delight in the 
spot immediately under their eye. The fragrant 
arbour, the lively green carpet bestudded with 
buttercups and daisies, a fine peacock butterfly 
settling on the hedge, and some beautifully striped 
snails, severally attracted the admiration of the 
little girls; while Henry crowed aloud with de- 
light, and almost sprang out of his mother's arms, 
at sight of some sheep and lambs who were quietly 
browsing the herbage, or frisking about in happy 
sportiveness. No one noticed the plantation, till 
Uncle Benjamin, to whom it was an object of 
lively interest, having a while indulged the little 
boy in playing with the shee^, ^«l\^SL\ft\!^\^^'''''^^'^ 
Harry, let us see how t\ve \io^«t^ ^Qi>r •'' '^^^ 
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hint was quickly taken, probably not without 
feelings of regret in the kind-hearted women, that 
they had not earlier diacovered sympathy in " dear 
Benjamin's hobby." AH, however, including the 
venerable parent, proceeded up and down the 
rows, while Uncle Benjamin, with little Harry in 
rms, pointed out the "fine strong shoots," 
" beautiful heads," and "fine stems" of the 
trees; and, as the result of his eicamtQation, ex- 
ultingly declared there was not one of the thousand 
but had evidently struck. He had set in a few 
extra twigs in case of failure, but he found he 
might transplant them all, and leave the thousand 
complete. 

"Father," asked Benjamin's eldest girl, "do 
poplars bear fruit ?" 

;r father replied, that they did not bear any 
fruit that was eatable. 

"Then are they of no use, father? and only 
planted to look pretty f " 

" Yes, Jane," replied her father, " the branches 
KiU make good fagots for burning, and the stem 
of the tree is useful as timber, for many purposes 
in which height and straightness are more required 
than strength and durability." 

" How long win it be, father," asked Jane, 
"before they come to he of use for timber ?" 
"They may he cut when tWyhaveWftXieX-NeiTv 
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twenty and thirty years* growth. Indeed, I sup- 
pose the wood is better then, than at a later 
period.** 

Twenty or thirty years!" exclaimed Jane, 
how yery long to wait before they come to be of 
use. The apple, and pear, and cherry trees, are 
of use every year. I think little Harry, when he 
is old enough to know, would have liked fruit 
trees better than poplars." 

" But I do not think they would have answered 
80 well here, Jane. It would be almost like plant- 
ing them on the public road. There would not 
be much fruit left for the owners to gather." 

" Then Harry will be quite a man grown before 
he gets anything from his poplar grove ?" 

" Not quite, Jane. The lower branches will be 
trimmed for fagots when the trees are seven years 
old ; besides, there is something coming in from it 
even now." 

Uncle Benjamin took out his little account* 
book, and read — 

" Received for one score sheep and lambs, four 
weeks, at 5s. per week, 1/." 

" There,*' said he, " laying down a one pound 
note, this is little Harry*s first possession — ^the 
first produce of his poplar acre. There is another 
week already due, and tbe »\iee^ \nSi i^tSNJNca. V^q^ 
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or, perhaps, three weeks longer; after that )4H 
grass will be left to grow for a latter crop of ha^I^ 
So there is some produce even for the first year." 

" Oh yea, father!" replied Jane, " I am bo glad 
for this to heiong to poor little Harry. I knew 
you would manage very nicely for him; only I 
thought he would like fruit beat. But what will 
he done with Harry's money?" 

Uncle Benjamin inquired whether Harry waa in 
want of clothes. His mother replied he waa not; 
for, having had plenty of new good clothes for her 
little girl, they would do for Harry after her, until 
he was as old, or older, than hia sister then was. 
She did not think he would need to have clothes 
hought for him, until he was old enough to wear 
Irowaera; and even then (the poor widow'a voice 
faltered as she said it, and a tear started in her 
eye) she had by her some that would do to cut up. 

" Then," said Uncle Benjamin, " if Harry has 
no wanta at present, his money shall be put to 
nurse in the Savings Bank, in order that it may 
iie kept safely, and that it may grow to a larger 
sum, against the expenses of his education. My 
wish is so to manage Harry's poplar grove, as to 
answer three good purposes. First, to assist in 
furnishing the means of giving him a good cduca- 
t/Qn; aecoad, to teach him how to acquire i 
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how to use property ; and third, to form a ftind 
for setting him up in whatever line of business he 
may incline to, and be qualified for. If it answers 
these ends, I am sure Squire Hammond's gift will 
not have been wasted." 

" No, brother," replied Harry's mother, " nor 
yet all your labour and kindness. I hope if 
Harry's life is spared, he will prove a grateful boy. 
Dear babe ! he little thinks what would have be- 
come of him, and his poor mother and sister, but 
for your kindness, and that of all their friends. Oh 
brother, I wish it may ever be in my power in any 
way to requite you; but it never, never will." 
The poor woman sobbed as she spoke. 

'* Yes, sister,*' said Mrs. Dawson, kindly taking 
her hand, " you have made us amends already in 
the pains you have taken with our children. See 
how these little girls are improved since you came 
among us." 

Yes," added Aunt Hannah (now Mrs. Price,) 
and you requite all we have ever done for you, 
by your kind attention to our dear mother. As I 
often say to my husband, if it had not been for 
your coming, to be a comfort to mother, I never 
could have had the heart to leave her; and she 
was not willing to leave the old place, and come 
and live with me." 
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" Yea," said Uncle Beiijamiii, " and yon H 
reward all that haa been done, or can be done for 
you by the family, in so honourably conforming 
yourself to circumstance g, exerting youraelf ao 
determinately in endeavours to support the children 
r beloved brother, and in making yourself 
happy and contented in a way of living so different 
from what you have been accuBtomed t«. Tou 
teach us all how very much our happiness Is in 

f own power." 

" Yes, my dear children," interposed the good 
old lady, "and the happineas of all around us. 
Domestic happiness, more than anything, consists 
a mutual desire to serve and please; and, for 
the happiness of a parent, I am sure I can answer 
that nothing promotes it so much, as to see a whole 
family living in harmony and affection, striving 
together in love, and having but one interest 
among them ; and that happy parent am I. How 
richly are the blessings of Heaven scattered on 
my closing days, that I ahoiild be blessed with 
such a family of dutiful and affectionate children, 
nrronnded with every comfort that I could 
;! But why should I speak only of my 
closing days ? ' Surely goodness and mercy have 
foUowed me all my days; and I will dwell in the 
Jioase of the Lord for ever.V (Psalm x 
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" Dear mother," said the young widow, " how- 
ever kindly you may all endeavour to lighten my 
obligations, and magnify my little services, there 
is one privilege which I am daily receiving at your 
hands, which I can never, never repay. It is that of 
witnessing your pious example, and learning from 
you to trust the promises of God, and to take 
them for the heritage of my heart for ever. Oh what 
new beauties have I daily discovered in the sacred 
page ! what rich consolations and supports have L 
daily derived from it, since the day I lost my be- 
loved husband ! — the day on which you said to me, 
when we mingled our tears over his precious clay, 
* My dear child, God has this day made you 
heiress to promises more numerous and rich, than 
are addressed to any other particular condition 
whatever. He said to your dying husband. 
Leave thy &therless children, I will preserve 
them alive; and let thy widow trust in me. 
(Jer. xlix. 11.) And now he says to you, A father 
of the fatherless, and judge of the widows, is God 
in his holy habitation.* (Psal. Ixviii. 5.) It was 
not in the time of prosperity that I learned the 
value and sweetness of the book of God, but when 
I was brought into deep affliction, and witnessed 
the supports which it afforded to those who shared 
my afflictions, and assisted m^ \Tv\i^'af\\!k% "^^^svv 



I now I liave, indeed, learned by experience, 
that the word of the Lord ia true and faitiiful. In 
all the kindness which ynu all have manifested to 
i, and to my fatherless children, and in the un- 
looked-foT success which has attended my own 
humble endeavours, I see the promises of God 
fulfilled; and I willaay to my children, as they Iw- 
?ome capable of learning, ' O taste and see that God 
is good: blessed is the man that trustetb in Him. 
Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I will teach 
a the fear of the Lord.' " (Psal. xxxiv. 8 — II.) 
" Yes, and you must help us to teach our 
children the same; for if they all grow up in the 
fear of the Lord, we shall continue to be a happy 
family, as ouia has been in past generations," 

The little party joined in singing the 146[h 
Psalm; and, having partaken of their simple re- 
fteahments, returned home, hoping that they might 
be permitted to spend many happy evenings in the 
poplar grove. The proceeds of Mrs. Dawson's 
school was then applied agreeably to her honest 
wish. Uncle Benjamin knew that his sister, Mrs. 
ce, had been at some expenses on the first ar- 
rival of the widow and her children. The school 
forms also had been made by Price; and, although 
the whole sum was not equivalent to his own ex- 
pensea, he insisted upon its being shared. Accord- 
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ingly, one-third was given to Mrs. Price, on her 
own account ; one-third towards payment for the 
forms ; and the remaining third towards rent and 
household expenses. The widow proposed that 
Henry's money should be added to the sum thus 
appropriated ; but the friendly creditors protested 
{gainst such a measure, and concurred in declaring, 
that every penny should be sacredly reserved for 
and accounted of to him, when he should become 
capable of understanding it — expressing a confi- 
dent hope that he would then be disposed to act on 
the principles of equity, gratitude, and generosity. 

Next morning Henry's name was entered as a 
depositor in the Savings Bank. A fortnight after- 
wards, fifteen shillings were added to the original 
pound ; and then the sheep were turned off and the 
grass left to grow. 

At the close of the summer vacation, several 
new pupils were added to Mrs. Dawson's school: 
indeed, her number was increased to as many as 
her school-room could conveniently receive, or as 
she could attend to without assistance. From that 
time she had no farther occasion to advertise her 
school, or solicit support. The children, once 
placed under her care, were almost invariably left 
to continue with her ; and in most of the families 
there were younger children, to kae^ Mi^^^ ^^^skk^t 



She had now the encouraging consciousness 
of being fully employed in a way moat congenial 
to her own preferences and capabilities, and which 
was at once highly beneficial to others, and a 
comfortable source of provision for herself and her 
children. She was able to take an. equal share in 
the expenses of the household, and had the satis- 
faction of feeling that she was no longer living as 
a burden on the family. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

A LITTLE before Michaelmas, Uncle Benjamin said 
it was time to mow the grass, and proposed that, 
on the half-holiday, the family party should go and 
assist in the hay-making, as it was not likely they 
would be able again to visit the poplar grove before 
winter. 

The old lady on this occasion begged to be ex- 
cused ; and Mrs, Price, not being very well able to 
bear so fatiguing a walk, proposed to spend a quiet 
afternoon with her beloved mother. On account 
of the shortening days, and the necessity of being 
at home considerably earlier than on the former 
occasion, instead of Uncle Benjamin coming home 
to dinner, the mothers and children started imme- 
diately that morning school was over, and took 
with them some cold meat for his dinner and their 
own. The repast was much enjoyed in the rustic 
arbour ; and then they all went busily to work to 
tossing about the hay, m -wYtvOa. \\\Ji\a^'«sx^ ^s^a.- 
covered energy and de\ig\i\,> woX. exsaft^^^^^ ^^'^ 
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of the party. Harry could not quite run alone, 
but he crawled and rolled about almost as quickly 
as his cousins could run, and threw about the hay 
with eager and lively pleasure. The hay was ready 
for carrying home that evening; and, when the 
waggon was loaded. Uncle Benjamin offered to treat 
the children with a ride on the top. It required 
a strong exercise of confidence for the mothers to 
intrust their little ones to mount the giddy eleva- 
tion; but it was Benjamin who took charge of 
them, and Benjamin was always to be trusted. la 
this both mothers agreed. '* Especially,'* added the 
subject of the compliment, " when he is trusted to 
take care of his own." So saying he seated the 
little gurls close round him on the soft and fragrant 
cushion, and, taking little Harry in his arms, away 
they rode in high glee, and reached home in safety. 
That evening Harry's account-book was brought 
out, and an entry made of — 

" Paid Robert Stokes for mowing £ *. d, 

the acre . 2 6 

"Hire of waggon for carrying 

home hay 5 

7 6" 
And on the other side — 
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Three and a quarter tons of hay, 

at 3L 5s. per ton . . . • "V^ 'VX ^ 
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The balance of 10/. d#. 9d. Unde Benjamin laid 
on the table, and asked Harry's mother if he had 
any wants. ♦* No," she replied, " he was well 
provided for at present." The little boy put out 
his hands for the money. His mother, to please 
him, set a half-crown spinning. " It seems a 
trifle, sister," said Uncle Benjamin, ** but I never 
like to let children play with money. I wish you 
would either put it away yourself, or give it to me, 
if it is to be put in the Savings Bank." " Certainly 
I will," returned Mrs. Dawson, at the same time 
slipping away the coin, and substituting a stick of 
sealing-wax ; " but do tell me why you object to 
his playing with money : do you suppose he knows 
that it is money?" 

** I really cannot exactly tell you either the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, or the grounds of my objec- 
tion. It may be one of the whims of my old 
bachelor days, but it is what 1 have always made a 
point of with my own children. I am unwilling 
that they should have money to throw about as a 
plaything, while they do not know its value or its 
use, lest they should get a habit of making light 
of it, and squandering it when they grow older ; 
and I do not like them to take pleasure in hoarding 
up pieces of money, or receiving them as presents, 
lest they should become xaeieeii'ax^) %x^^ ^^bks^^ 
money for its own sake. Xa mcms^ N& ^"^^ ^'l'^^ 
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things with which we must necessarily have to do 
tiirough life, and one that will have a great and 
lasting infiaence on moral character, according as 
it is ahused or improved, I cannot help thinking 
it a matter of great importance, that children 
should form their first acquaintance with it in a 
proper manner, and on just principles. I believe 
this particularity of mine originated long before I 
had children of my own, in tbe disgust I felt in 
witnessing the child of a family, where I sometimes 
called with a friend of mine, who having once re- 
ceived a small gift of money from that Iriend, on 
seeing him invariably attacked him with all the 
clamour of an Irish beggar, and never rested with- 
out extorting money from him. That child, in 
maturer years, has given many distressing proofs 
of a mean, seUish, dishonourable disposition — to 
the formation of which I cannot help thinking the 
ill-judged practice of his parents materially contri- 
buted : at all events I resolved, that if ever I be- 
came a parent, money should never be the play- 
thing of my children ; and 1 should wish the re- 
striction to extend also to my dear little nephew, 
whom I hold almost as one of my own." 

" I will take care, brother, that your wish shall 
be complied with. The reason is sufRcient, if 
there were no other, that it is your wish ; bat I 
mast cott&ss, though I never thought o{ it before, 
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that there appears a great deal of truth and good 
sense in it. But how do you reconcile it with 
your kind endeavour to raise a purse for Harry 
from the poplar grove ?" 

*' My wish in that respect is, not merely to ac- 
quire money for Henry, but to teach him its value 
and its use. Whatever may be the result of my 
speculation in a pecuniary point of view, the ex- 
periment will have a valuable result, if it should 
only teach the child that money is to be acquired 
by industry, preserved with care, and employed 
with discretion and generosity. The earlier children 
can be taught to set a just value on property, the 
more effectually will they be secured against either 
improperly coveting It, idolatrously hoarding it, or 
profligately squandering it." 

These remarks of Uncle Benjamin were duly 
weighed by her to whom they were addressed. She 
thought she saw the happy results of the system in 
the generous kindness and entire freedom from 
jealousy manifested by his children towards her 
own ; and she resolved to adopt and carry out the 
principle in the management of her little ones, both 
her own offspring and the children of others com- 
mitted to her care. 

This was one of many hints of practical value, 
suggested by the sound good sense and right prin- 
ciples of Uncle Benjamin, vrViv^ \sv& «va\RX-\\\Aa» 
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wiaely adopted, and, incorporating with her aysfl 
of instruction, rendered it far more realiy benefi- 
cial to her charge than it could have been if con- 
fined to intellectual and polite accomplishmenta, 
to the neglect of moral culture. 

Hany'a new property was added to his former 
stock in the Savings Bank; and his good uncle, 
always careful to turn everything to account, and 
leave nothing dead and useless, let tlie poplar 
grove for a donkey to graze through the winter, 
and put up a slight shed for his shelter. The rent 
was only one shilling a week, and a great part of 
it was spent on the shed. When spring come, and 
the grass was to be left to grow for hay, there were 
only a few shillings to add to Henry's stock, as 
the winter's produce ; but then, as Uncle Benjamin 
observed, lliere was the shed erected and paid for, 
and the ground was enriched by the manure, and 
would yield a good crop of hay. On the whole, it 
was hoped that the acre would be more productive 
than in the previous year. The small addition 
now made, together with interest on the old stock, 
brought Henry's little capital to upwards of thir- 
teen pounds. 

Before spring, Harry could run about stoutly, 
and, although he could not say many words, he 
readily took the note in which any one said to 
bim "Poplar Grove. '' Bol\i h\a vciq'l\hit iwvi uwAt 
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fancied that he retained a recollection of the spot, 
and that, when taken thither, he would know it 
again. The grandmother and Aunt Dawson smiled 
at this idea. There are families who would suffer 
such a difference of opinion to run into angry 
dispute; but the Dawsons had sufficient good 
sense and good feeling, to allow each other to form 
and express their own judgment, without giving 
offence or exciting rude contradiction; and all 
agreed, that as the days were lengthening, and 
the weather becoming mild and settled, an early 
opportunity should be taken of visiting the spot. 
Accordingly a day was fixed. The old lady and 
her daughter, Mrs. Price, who had now a little 
boy of two months old, declined going so early in 
the season, but promised, if all was well, to visit 
the poplar grove in hay-making time ; they there- 
fore kept each other company, while the two 
younger Mrs. Dawsons and their five children 
took their walk. Where the path was smooth and 
dry, little Harry was delighted to run between 
his two elder cousins, each holding a hand ; and 
with much glee he joined them in gathering 
violets, primroses, and wood anemonies, and in 
watching the movements and listening to the 
hoarse cawing of the rooks. By the time the 
party arrived at the poplat ^on^^ ^«rc^ ^"^js* 
completely tired, and fell fast aa\^^^^ ^'^ «»^i«A 
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very hungry, and Uucle Benjamin was a tit^^ 
diaappointed to perceive that he was much mare 
intent on satiafying his appetite, than on recog- 
nizing and admixing the poplar plantation. Jane 
and Mary, the two elder giHs, examined the 
Bwelling buds of the poplar twigs, and asked 
their father how long and how thick they were 
likely to grow tliat year. Even little Hannah 
and Lucy (Henry's sister) ran between, and 
counted the rows. But Harry himself did not 
discover anything that particularly attracted hii 
attention. His uncle admitted, that it was evident 
enough he had entirely forgotten the poplar grove, 
but his mother and aunt engaged that he would 
express as much pleasure as his uncle could 
desire, when, a few weeks later in the season, he 
should visit the plantation and see the green 
boughs, or tumble on the new made hay. Soon 
after the party had left the grove, they passed a 
flock of sheep and lambs ; and then little Harry's 
ins of delight proved tliat he was neither 
stupid nor inattentive, but that the spot they had 
visited, at present afibrded nothing that was par- 

Iticularly interesting to him. 
Again Mrs. Dawson's Midsummer holidays 
came round. She bad now conducted her school 
a year and a half, and was really supporting he r- 
el/'Jn Jioaeat independence, and e-jew teaevni^H 
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a trifle towards paying off old debts. Those who 
have not experienced, cannot conceive the pleasure, 
the happiness, connected with such a state of 
affairs. It is true, the discouraging, half-discon- 
tented thought, suggested itself, ''But what is 
five shillings, or ten shillings, to two hundred 
pounds and upwards ? " " Why," replied Uncle 
Benjamin, "if I reckon rightly, five shillings is 
one part in eight hundred, and ten shillings is 
one part in four hundred ; and, let me remind you, 
that is no despicable reduction. If you have a 
heap of stones or bricks, firom which you often 
take one, with which you begin to form another 
heap, at first the difference is scarcely perceptible, 
but, almost before you have begun to admit that 
the first heap is reduced, you find that the second 
nearly equals it Rest assured, dear sister, that, 
since you have proved yourself possessed of suffi- 
cient energy and prudence, under the blessing of 
Providence, to provide for your children, and lay 
by the first few shillings towards paying off your 
debts, it is a pledge that, if your life and health be 
spared, you will have the happiness, in time, of 
seeing your receipt file full, and your bill file 
empty. Do you not encourage sister to hope as 
much?" 

" Yes," replied the old lady, X.o^Vwc^'^^^^^^'^ 
was addressed, ** indeed 1 do, «s\^, ^^ ^^^ ««i% v 




Bhould not be surprised to see the day myself. ! 
remember when a child, I used to he much inter- 
ested in a story my mother told me, and which 1 have 
since otten thought of with practical advantage, us 
an encouragement to perseverance in small efibrta. 
A joumeynian baker came to London to seek em- 
ployment. He applied to several master bakers 
to be taken into their service, hut without success. 
He was reduced to his last shilling, and want 
stared him in the face. He was half inclined to 
quit London in despair, but resolved on making 
one bold effort. He laid out his solitary shilling 
on flour and other ingredients for buns, and ob- 
tained of a baker an hour or two's employment, 
for which he was to be remunerated by tlie use of 
a bowl in which to mix hia preparation, and a tin, 
and a place in the oven, for baking them. He was 
an adept in his business, and produced a cargo of 
fine light well-flavoured buns, which he offered 
for sale from house to house. It was with diffi- 
culty he disposed of them, as persons, in general, 
are unwilling to purchase of an entire stranger. 
He, however, more than got hack his shilling the 
first day, besides having several buns left. He 
confined himself to a very small portion of food — 
considerably less than the clear profits of bis buns. 
Next day he repeated his experiment, calling again 
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tried, he found ready sale for his new produce, the 
whole of which was quickly disposed of, and also 
the stale huns, at a reduced price. He found 
himself, at the close of that day's speculation, 
master of more than two shillings. Next day he 
extended his heat, and found many new customers. 
Still he went on daily increasing his stock and his 
profits, yet restricting his expenses within the 
Lowest possible limits. In a few days he launched 
out in the purchase of a bowl, then of a tin. Soon 
he rented an out-house or cellar, in which he 
dwelt, and carried on his operations — merely car- 
rying his tin of buns to a baker's oven. At length 
he had saved enough money to purchase a bit of 
ground at Chelsea, on which he erected a very 
humble dwelling, with an oven in the back part of 
the premises, and a small shop window in front, 
where buns were exposed for sale. His shop was 
soon frequented, yet he continued to take his daily 
rounds, and, generally, on his return, found his 
door thronged with customers. He now, in his 
turn, had many journeymen offering their services 
to him, but he uniformly declined any assistance 
in the preparation of his commodity. At length 
his business increased to such a degree, that he 
was compelled to relinquish going out ; and em- 
ployed first one, and, in time, aevex^I ^xvst!C^^^s^ 
sarry round his goods — ^absva^^ leo^Ynsv^ol '^^^n- 
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^B payment for one shilling's worth, hefore he in- 
1^ trusted them with another, but allowing them a 
liberal profit on their sales. Thus several fomilies 
were comfortably supported, and the original bun- 
maker was rapidly growing rich. In course of 
I years he purchased some premises adjoming hii 
own, and built a spacious bake-house and hand- 
some shop, over which he inscribed — 
'The sea ie made of ilropa, though so immense: 



I 



There he carried on as extensive trade, and 
amassed a large fortune. This was the origin of 
the Chelsea buns, which, to the present day, re- 
tain their celebrity." 

This simple story encouraged the widow to per- 
severe in her efforts; and she wasnotunfrequently 
gratified by a receipt, even for a small sum, ac- 
companied either by acknowledgments of its 
having arrived very seasonably, or by espresstons 
of approbation of her honest principle, and hearty 
congratulations oti her success and prosperity. 
She constantly felt, and sometimes expressed gra- 
titude, that circumstances had so thrown her upon 
her own resources, as to call forth energies which 
she was not previously conscious of possessing, 
but the exercise of which resulted in a rich reward. 

Harry's second visit to the hay field fully sa- 
ASed his uncle t^at he was not an ni^aS««ctt '<& 
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an inactive spectator of rural scenes. He disco- 
vered the liveliest delight in the various objects, 
animate and inanimate, by which he was sur- 
rounded, and with all his intelligence, and all his 
energy, engaged in whatever he saw done by others. 
" By another year," said Uncle Benjamin, " Harry 
will be really useful. He is a noble little fellow, 
and has not a grain of indolence in his composi- 
tion." It was one of Uncle's favourite efforts, 
early to inspire children with a desire after useful- 
ness; and, indeed, he thought it too long to wait 
another year, before Harry was trained to do 
something towards getting his living. He took 
some pains, and not unsuccessfully, to teach him 
to gather up the sticks or bits of dead wood from 
the hedges, and place them in a heap, to carry 
home for burning. Harry got so used to this, 
that whenever he walked out he wished to pick up 
every bit of wood that lay in his way ; and espe- 
cially whenever he visited the poplar grove, and 
was about to return home, he could not be satisfied 
to leave without taking a bundle of wood with 
him. Harry was taught to notice the use that was 
made of his little contributions ; and thus he early 
learnt to associate the exercise of industry and care, 
with the possession of comfort and convenience. 
The hay crop that year prodxxe^d. ^wiX «v^piv. 
pounds, and the feed of anVcaaVfi ^SXerw^x^^^'^KaXr^ 
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Before the potato crop was ready for gathering, 
Harry had completed his third year. He was a 

sturdy, active, and intelligent little fellow, and was 
the olmoEt constant companion of his uncle, when 
engaged in his own garden, or wherever else he 
could with propriety take him. Already the child 
was well acquainted with the names and uses of 
the several tools, and of the common vegetables 
and flowers, and was fond of imitating whatever 
he saw his uncle do, and endeavoured to ren'ler 
himself useful by waiting upon him. He was ob- 
servant and obedient; and, therefore, young as he 
was, he was often trusted to gather French beans 
or nasturtians, or to weed a bed, his uncle giving 
him a specimen of groundsel, ehickweed, dande- 
lion, sow-thistle, and directing him to pull up all 
he found like them, His attention and diligence 
were generally rewarded liy permission to curry in 
fruit or vegetables for his aunt, or some of the 
family. Henry was a happy little boy, and the 
secret of his happiness consisted in his having been 
early accustomed to constant and useful employ- 
ment, and to endeavour to promote the gratifica- 
tion of all around him. Hence he waa con- 
tinually reaping the satisfaction of successful 
enterprise, and the benevolent pleasure of making 
iJiers happy, and finding himself beloved by them 
return. When was such \\ay^H\eBa 'Cue v^vCwnv 
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of a fretfuli indolent, self-willed, and falsely in- 
dulged child ? 

A friend who visited Harry's mother, and staid 
with her several days, inquired of her, "Does 
your little hoy never cry ? I have always had a 
dread of heing in the house with squalling children, 
hut I have never heard your child even fret." 
Perhaps if parents in general, would try the plan 
of making their children happy, not hy humour- 
ing their naughty tempers, hut hy keeping them 
always employed, and teaching them to love and 
please others, childish happiness would he much 
more common than it is. 

When the potatoes were ripe|ikHarry*s uncle said 
he had heen arranging his work so as to spare a 
whole day for getting them up, and that he would 
have Harry all day to help him. He therefore de- 
sired his wife to get ready a little hasket of provi- 
sions, enough to serve the day. Harry was de- 
lighted with the idea of going out to work with his 
uncle; and, although he was awakened an hour 
before his usual time, got up in perfect good 
humour. Early as it was, his kind aunt had pre- 
pared a basin of bread and milk for him ; and, long 
before six o'clock, he was trotting along beside his 
uncle to the poplar grove, often wishing to carry 
the basket or tools, but yie\dm^Xo\C\^>xw^^^ ^s^'^- 
mojj, that he had better lesexNe \!As ^Xxc«^ 
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work ID ttie grove. The poplars had by tliia time 

becorae fine stout trees of fifteen feet high, witli 
strong luxuriant licads, and really began to cast 
Boraething like the shade of a grove ; and tlie 
arbour was overgrown with climbers, and formed 
a delightfully pleasant retreat. Intent as was 
Uncle Benjamiu on his work, be willingly spared 
a few minutes to join in little Harry's admiration 
of the scene; and he said to himself, that in Ihe 
intelligent pleasure which Harry now espreased, 
he was reaping tlie first fruits of his favourite pro- 
jects. But he recollected the twenty-five pounds 
already in the Savings Bank, and the good and 
happy feelings tha^had already been excited either 
in visiting tbe poplar grove, or in planning about its 
culture, and appropriating its profits ; and he 
checked himself and said, " No, this is not the first 
&uits ; the harvest began in the first enjoyment of 
pleasure by Harry and his friends, and I trust it will 
continue to yield pleasant fruits as long as any of 
us can remember it. Come, Harry, my boy, take 
your fork and let us begin harvesting our pota- 
toes." Uncle Benjamin loosened the stiff earth, 
and, raising the roots, handed them over to Harry 
to separate, according to the size of the potatoes, 
having three several heaps for siuall, middling, and 
Harry worked with spirit, sumelimes Utter- 
ra load e,YcIaraation of joy, oa taiiAva « 
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usually productive root; and sometimes congratu* 
lating himself on the advancing size of his heaps. 
He was, however, nothing loth to partake his 
uncle's first repose and refreshment, but as willing 
to join him in returning to labour. The little fel- 
low persevered with all his might till dinner time, 
and then, while eating his meal, fell fast asleep. 

Uncle Benjamin made up a nice soft bed in the 
arbour, with potato haulms, covered over with his 
own coat. There he carefully placed the weary 
little labourer, and left him to enjoy his repose, 
while he patiently returned to his toil. The ground 
was nearly cleared, and Harry was not yet awake, 
when Uncle Benjamin heard the wheels of his large 
cart, which he had ordered to fetch away the po- 
tatoes. The vehicle was not empty. It brought 
a merry group to join the labour and share the 
pleasures of Harry's harvest-home. When Harry 
awoke, it was to behold, with surprise, his aunt set- 
ting a tea-kettle over a fire of sticks and potato 
haulms — his mother cutting bread and butter — his 
aunt Price, with her little boy — and his sister and 
cousins, except Jane, who was left at home as 
housekeeper and companion to her grandmother-^ 
all engaged either in separating the potatoes, or in 
preparing the repast. With fresh energy Harry 
joined the labourers in finishm^l\v& ^&<&<c^\Nk^%^ 
the potatoes, while Uncle Bexv^axavtx wA>sv& \ss2 




proceeded to fill the sacks and load the cart. The 
produce of the acre amounted to ninety sacks — at 
least ten beyond Uncle Benjamin's calculution. 
Besides this, there were Severn! little heaps of prime 
potatoes, which Harry had begged permission to lay 
aside for hi9 friends, not one of whom was forgotten 
by the gratefulandafiectionate little boy. Therustic 
tea-ta,ble was enlivened by admiring remarks on the 
grove and the scene around, and by calculations 
on the value of the present crop, and plans and 
projects for the future, and conjectures about Harry 
and his prospects. Harry was the darling of the 
family, and all augured well of him. His mother 
hoped he would be grateful to tlie friends of his 
infancy. His aunts were sure that he would prove 
dutiful and affectionate, and that he would take 
readily to learning — each relating instances of Ilia 
quickness of observation, and his thoughtful dis- 
position. His cousins had no doubt that he would 
be kind and beloved; and liis uncle needed only 
the experience of that day to convince him that 
Harry would be diligent and persevering in what- 
ever he undertook. Happily for the subject of 
these remarks, be was not present to liear lliem : 
he was gathering nuts from the hedge, to carry 
homo to his cousin Jane. This trifling act of 
thoughtful kindness served to corroborate the fa- 
\b!e opinions alreiidy ex^reascA-, Vw. \na 
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friends had the good sense not to speak of him in 
his presence, else the expression of their favour- 
able opinions might have been the very means 
of nullifying them. Harry was unusually beloved 
in the little circle in which he moved, but he was 
not flattered. 




Fkom that time Uncle Benjamin resolved thftt 
Hftrry should accompany him, and take part, ac- 
tordiog to his ability, in the labours of the poplat 
grove ; and, as if to aet him a conatant example of 
persevering industry, that same fine moonlight 
evening, as Harry trotted home between his ancle 
and Cousin Mary, Uncle told him that the nest 
day they must set about clearing the ground for 
another crop. "Nature is never idle; no more 
must we. The glorious sun, which we have just 
seen set below yonder hill in the west, ia gone to 
light another part of the world, and now the bright 
moon is risen to light ours. When the sap of the 
trees goea bacln, and the leaves turn yellow and 
fall, it is not idle, hut is gone to nourish the roots 
and prepare the buds for another spring. To- 
morrow we must begin to dig in the falling leaves, 
that they may enrich the earth, and help it to 
Jtounsh another crop. Haiij, Hi's laaav, will yon 
m'th Vnd e to-monav l" 
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Harry engaged that he would. Perhaps he 
dreamt about his engagement, for before six o'clock 
in the morning he was awake, and wanting to be 
dressed, to accompany his uncle. He found, how- 
ever, that it was not his uncle's intention to work 
at the grove till afternoon. Unde said he would 
take some provisions in his basket for his dinner, 
and desired that Henry might have his dinner 
at home, and be sent to meet him at the grove a 
little before two. But who could be spared to go 
with Harry ? was the inquiry of the matrons. 

** Let him go alone," replied Uncle Benjamin ; 
** he knows his way well enough, and he has been 
taught to mind the crossings. You need not fear 
his coming safely. I will answer for him. You 
know your way, my boy, to the poplar grove ?" 

** Yes, uncle, we go through the pay-gate, and 
do not go the way that leads to the church, but 
we go the way that leads to Squire Hammond's ; 
and when we get to the top of the hill. Squire 
Hammond's garden is on one side of the road, and 
the poplar grove on the other." 

" Well done, my boy ! you know the way as 
well as I do ; and when you cross the road that 
leads to the church, what are you to mind ?" 

*'I must look both ways, and if any horses 
are coming, I must imnd to "^oA. >^ ^^^^k^ N^k^^ 
gone by." 

H. 



" Very well, Harry; then I shall expect to see 
you rather before two." So saying. Uncle Ben- 
jamin took up his tools and his basket, and walked 
away. Harry's mother and aunt were almost 
afraid to trust liim alone; but after what his uncle 
had said, they knew he would not be pleased 
unless they complied with his wish. 

Accordingly Harry was sent off at the appointed 
time; but his aunt saw that Iiis motlier was sadly 
agitated by her fears, though she smd but little; 
and, indeed, she herself did not feel quite easy in 
trusting so young a child, though she did consider 
him a very peculiar child of his age> So she thought 
Benjamin could not be displeased, if, for tlic satis- 
faction of those who remained at home, she sent 
her two elder girls to follow Harry, and watch him 
past the turning and across the road. The little 
girls followed, unperceived by Harry, who trudged 
manfully on, without looking hack or loitering. 
They soon returned, and reported that Harry had 
past the apprehended danger, and was proceeding 
steadily on his way. By the time they reached 
home, Harry reached his uncle, and was hailed as 
a fellow-labourer; and from that day forwardit was 
never considered necessary for any one to accom- 
pany him on a way with which lie was acquainted. 
As his uncle dug over the ground, Harry followed 
and gathered out the slonea. Ei-ien. fccwi 'bctc 
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not to be wasted: they were destined to pave 
the bottom of the arbour, as the grass was found 
damp to the feet. Uncle left ridges or trenches 
between each row of poplars, and told Harry that 
they were intended for the dead leaves to fall into, 
and explained to him that the ground would be 
thereby enriched, and enabled the better to nourish 
another year's crop. Harry was pleased to work 
that afternoon, without dropping asleep, or even 
feeling sleepy. The land was left fallow that 
winter, and, early in spring, sowed with clover, 
which yielded several rich crops in succession, not 
less lucrative than the potatoes of the preceding 
year. 

Being among other children, Harry had inci- 
dentally picked up many scraps of knowledge. 
He learnt to read, almost imperceptibly ; and, from 
hearing his mother's instructions to others, as well 
as directly receiving them in her leisure hours — 
though no effort had been made to teach him 
anything systematically, nor any compulsory tasks 
assigned him — ^he certainly was not behind the 
general run of children of his age, in knowledge 
of the nature and uses of things, or the history of 
mankind, and of the records and precepts of the 
sacred volume. But, when he was four years old, 
his mother thought he ought tA V^^ ^<c:xsv\.^\j;s^s^^^\Kk 
devote a daily portion oi Vime \o x^^go^sBst ^o?^. 
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as therefore arranged that be should spend his 
morninga in the school-room, to improve himself 
a reading, and to gaiii some knowledge of gram- 
mat and geography, as well as to pursue farther 
those hranclies of knowledge in which he already 
had made a beginning. The afternoons and early 
mornings, he was to empluy under his uncle'i 
direction. 

And did Harry never play? Oh yes — no little 
boy more heartily. To be sure he often turned 
bis play to some useful account ; but that 
did not render it the less amusing. Harry 
was fond of a garden, and fond of keeping 
animals. His uncle gave him a little piece of 
ground, and taught him to cultivate it, so as to 
: flowers and small vegetables ; this was a 
great delight to him. He loved to watch the 
growth of his plants, and he loved to bring in a 
nosegay for bis grandmother, a salad for his aunt, 
or a plate of strawberries to divide among his 
couaina. His Aunt Price made him a present of 
two hens and a cock ; and old Mr. Bell, who often 
noticed him. gave him a pretty pair of spotted 
rabbits, of which he was very fond. He fed them 
with lettuce, parsley, and carrots from the garden, 
and sow-thistle, and some other wild plants, which 
he gathered aa he came from work with his uncle. 
2j3 }mrvest tioiebe went out to glean m ftve &sJv4», 
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and brought home a considerable quantity of dif- 
ferent sorts of com, which supplied his fowls and 
rabbits for several weeks. His uncle assisted him 
in making a hutch for his rabbits, and another 
when they had little ones old enough to move. 
He soon had a great number of rabbits, some of 
which he sold, and some were used in the family. 
He had also plenty of fresh eggs in spring, with 
which he supplied his sbter, who was in delicate 
health, and was advised to eat new laid eggs to 
strengthen her; besides this, he had enough, in 
the course of the season, to let each of his hens 
sit for a brood of chickens. Harry had not learnt 
to write, but his uncle taught him to make marks 
on the door with a bit of chalk, by which he could 
understand what money he had received for eggs, 
chickens, or rabbits, and what he had paid for 
their food. When Harry found that he had thus 
gained a little money for himself, he wished to buy 
books, for he had now begun to take great delight 
in learning. The first book he bought for himself 
was the Bible. He dearly loved to talk with his 
mother about the sweet stories that it contains, 
and, before he could read, was familiar with all the 
leading characters ; but when he could read, he 
wished to have a Bible of his own, which he pre-^ 
served with great care, atvd -^etvx.^^^ 'WiJ^ \s!S!s.^fe. 
attention and delight. W\\eti\ife\iaA«aN^^^'^^'^ 

H 2 
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a about three yearn old, Uncle thought il 
1 time fur him to bi; taught to switn 
fore took, him to a. safe part of the 
having undressed, said to the child, " Now Harry, 
I shall throw you in, but I will bring you out 
Gafcly." Perhaps a moment's fear was experienced, 
it that was all. In almost less time thao it can 
he related, the boy was on his uncle's back, 
mining about with delight. In suitable weather 
tlie lesson was repeated as often as opportunity 
rmitted, and Harry became an expert and fcar- 
19 swimmer. Many other lesaoiis of courage 
Te early impressed on the little boy's mind by 
( uncle. He was taught how to mount and 
descend a ladder with safety, and how to defend 
n self against a furious bull, or a nest of hornets^ 
Harry delighted to observe the habits of ai 
t interesting facts concemiug 
and his knowledge in these respects rendered 
an interesting companion to his sisters and cousins, 
as well as hecause really subservient to their 
aafety. Once, when the children were walking 
together, a bull and cow ran towards them with 
angry gesticulations : before there was time for the 
little girls to express their terror, or even to per- 
ceive their danger, Harry, without saying a word, 
' xan backwards towards the animals, at tl 
•/line stooping ibrwaids, so t^l his \\ea:& ■a.'^^ 
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between his legs: the creatures, terrified at the 
strange appearance, tamed round and fled in the 
utmost consternation, and left the children fiill 
opportunity to escape. Harry was not more than 
eight years old, when, as he was reading to his 
grandmother one Sunday evening, a spark flew 
out of the fire, and, unperceived by her, settled on 
her white apron. It smothered a few moments, 
and then blazed. The little boy instantly snatched 
up the hearth-rug and threw it on the burning 
garment; then, springing himself on the knee of 
his grandmother, pressed down the rug and 
speedily extinguished the flames, though at the 
hazard of his own life. Providentially, no serious 
injury was sustained by either, and the old lady 
justly regarded her little grandson as the instru- 
ment of her preservation. Indeed, without his 
prompt assistance, she must almost inevitably 
have perished, as no other person was on the pre- 
mises, and she was herself altogether unconscious 
of her danger. The intrepid child was abundantly 
rewarded in the life of one so very dear to him. 
He had not shuddered when he extinguished the 
fire, but he often shuddered when he heard re- 
marks on his grandmother's narrow escape. ** Dear 
grandmother 1" he thought, "how very dreadful 
it would have been to lose hex b^ ^vsl&K ^Sk. ^s»s^« 
dent! " But then the quiet ^LsAxi^^<& vasa^^^^!^— 
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" Thank God, she is safe ! " and a kiss of unwonted 
fondness was interchanged between the venerable 
parent and her promising grandchild; while a 
mingled feeling of tender sadness and sober ex- 
ultation passed through the mind of his own 
mother, as she thought of the loved one she had 
lost, and traced, in her orphan boy, the bright 
resemblance of his generous affection and manly 
courage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FILIAL AFFECTION HARRY A SCHOOLBOY. 

Harry continued his motner's pupil until he was 
more than seven years old. It was then thought 
desirahle to place him with a master ; and the little 
steady accumulation of property accruing from the 
poplar grove, afforded the means of placing him at 
the most respectahle school in the neighbourhood. 
For several years the land had yielded good crops 
of hay, clover, or potatoes, and also afforded more 
or less for grazing; but, at the growth the trees 
had now attained, the ground was overshadowed, 
and would scarcely pay for culture. It was, how- 
ever, becoming a source of income in another way. 
The lower branches of the trees were lopped, and 
made several loads of fagots. This was to be re- 
peated triennially; and the sod afforded herbage 
for a horse, or a few sheep. 'WaaX«^«t ^<2j^-^'»&> 
to be -done, Harry was tau^t V» ^wstL'sAset ^a^^^^^s^ 
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responsibility; and, though he consulted with hia 
uncle about the performance of it, it was iua to 
find leisure for the work. He was olao taught to 
keep a regular account of bis outlay and profits, 
and of his Savings Bank deposits and interest ; and 
he was taught to consider it his duty and honour 
to begin to do something towards his own support. 
When Harry repeated that sweet Utde poem, eB- 
titled, " My Mother," and came to the v 

" When thou art feeble, old and grey, 
My healthy arm ahall be thy stay, 
And I will Booths thy paitis away, 

My mother," 

he resolved not to defer his exertions for his too- 
ther to so distant a period, bnt immediately to be- 
gin doing something for her comfort. One day 
when he was at work in the poplar grove, assisting 
his uncle in tying up fagots, the little hoy opened 
his mind to his generous relative. 

'* Uncle, all my food is given to me ; I have 
never earned any for myself. Will you please lo 
tell me who pays for it — my mother or you ?" 

" Your mother, my boy," replied Uncle Ben- 
jamin ; " and I hope you will honour your mother 
as long as you both live — that she who was brought 
Up a lady slionld humble herself and become so 
JaduBtiioUi aiid careful, in otdei \a ^a<iid& csamp^ 
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fortably for you and your sister. If she had given 
up when your poor father died, and done nothing 
hut what she had heen used to do, you children 
might have grown up in poverty and ignorance. 
If you should live to he a man, Harry, I hope you 
will try to do as much for your mother when she 
is old, as she has done for you while you were 
little." 

" Yes, Uncle ; but I want to do something now. 
Lucy helps Mamma a little, for she teaches the 
little girls to spell and sew ; and Cousin Jane helps 
her more; for, when Mamma was not well last 
week, she minded the school alone for two whole 
days ; and, is there nothing that I can do for her ?*' 

** Yes, Harry, you can do many things for your 
mother's comfort, and it makes me glad to see that 
you are always willing to do them. When you 
went so quickly and steadily to fetch the medicine 
from Mr Bell, and Lucy waited upon her so ten- 
derly, it made her happy to think that she was 
blest with dutiful and affectionate children. Be- 
sides, you do many little things which are really 
useful, and save expense. When you bring in a 
fowl or a rabbit for dinner, it saves the money that 
would be spent on buying meat ; and when the 
money you get by selling them goes to buy your 
own shoes or jacket, it leaves 7 o\a tjvq»^« ^'^'^'^^^ 
ter able to buy clothes fot \iet%^ wA'ViSxc^* 
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do not wish to make you proud, Harry. It is 
quite right for you to do all you can to help your 
mother, and, as you grow older and more able, 
that you shoidd do still more; but a great many 
little boys of your age do nothing at all but occa- 
sion trouble and expense. I am glad that you 
have been taught differently, and that you are in- 
clined to act differently." 

'* Uncle, I have eight chickens just ready to 
sell — ^Aunt said she would take them to market 
for me on Saturday — and three shillings worth of 
eggs ; and I do not want to buy food for my fowls 
at present. I shall have some rabbits to sell be- 
fore all the food is gone. I should like the money 
that Aunt takes for the fowls and eggs, to buy some 
clothes for my mother." 

" You had better consult your aunt about that. 
She will be able to tell you what your money will 
buy, and what will be most useful ; and I am sure 
your mother will be pleased to wear anything of 
her little boy's own earning. You may now enjoy 
this pleasure yourself, and impart it to your mo- 
ther. And I must not discourage you by leading 
you to attempt too much ; but, as you grow older, 
and able to do more, I will tell you something that 
would make your mother much happier than even 
wearing clothes of your earning." 
^^Of do tell me now, Uncle ; I wis\i to ^o everj- 
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thing that could make my mother happy. Do let 
me know, that I may do it directly." 

"You cannot do it directly, Harry: it would 
take a long time to do, even with more ability than 
you at present possess. I would advise you by 
all means to do as you have proposed now — make 
your mother a present of something useful. Your 
aunt will tell you what she needs. It will not 
hinder but help the great matter which I have pro- 
mised to tell you about at some future time ; for, 
if you buy what your mother really needs, either 
she would have denied herself to save the money 
for her favourite object, or, if she could not do 
without the thing, by your purchasing it instead 
of her, she will save so much money to put to the 
other purpose." 

Harry wished that he knew what this was that 
would contribute so much to his mothei^s hap- 
piness, but he knew it was of no use to press his 
uncle to tell him then, as he thought proper to 
defer it. So he dropt off speaking about the 
matter then, and asked his aunt's advice as to what 
would be the most useful as a present to his 
mother. Mrs. Dawson told him that she knew 
his mother was in want of a warm shawl for 
winter, but that she intended to go without, that 
year, because she wanted to W"^ ^wskfe ^^s^a *^^ssssx^ 
and lambs* wool stockings iot \ivxss^^^^^^^^^' 
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Bell had adviaed that she ahould we 
of her delicate health. 

" And will the fowls and eggs bring mrtney 
enough to buy a shawl ?" inquired Harry ? " How 
much doea a shawl cost ?" 

" Ah !" replied his aunt, " you may have a shawl 
as high as three or four guineas, and none too good 
for your mother; bat you may have a good warm 
shawl for ten or twelve shillinga ; and your mother 
is a wise and good woman, and makes herself con- 
tented with such things as she can afford; and she 
is a real lady, and looks like one, let her wear 
what she will. You may depend upon it I shall 
get the best price I can for your marketing, and 
I have no doubt it will enable me to bring you 
home such a shawl as wOl be very usefuland pleas* 
ing to your mother, especially as your gift." 

On the Saturday afternoon Harry, having got 
ready his leaaons for Monday, was busily era- 
ployed in sweeping the garden paths, when he 
heard the sound of old Ball's footsteps bringing 
his aunt home from market. Harry longed to 
know the success of her marketing, but Uncle 
Benjamin had taken great pains to teach him never, 
if he could possibly avoid it, to leave anything un- 
finished. Ho he completed his job, cleaned the 
tools, and put them away, and then hastened ia- 
^ooea to see bis aunt. ^^H 
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*' Well, Aunt," he exdaimed with more than 
his usual energy, '* have you sold the fowls ?" 

" Yes, Harry." 

"And the eggs?" 

"Yes." 

" And have you got a shawl. Aunt V 

"Yes, Harry, I have got a very nice shawl, 
which will just suit your mother. They were 
sold for a guinea last winter, but I got it for four- 
teen shillings, not being the last new fashion. 
I knew your mother would not mind that." 

" Oh no, Aunt, I am sure she will not ; and did 
you get money enough to pay for it ? My last 
fowls were sold at three shillings a pair." 

" These were much larger, and, as I was one of 
the first in market, I stood the best chance of 
getting a good price. The landlord of the George 
Inn bought them all up at three and sixpence a 
couple, without a word. There were many sold 
afterwards at three shillings and three and three- 
pence, but I don't think they were quite so fine 
as your*s. Then, you did not tell me to buy any- 
thing else; but, as I knew you expected me to 
spend all your money, I thought you would like 
very well to buy a couple of pair of stockings for 
your sister. So here is the shawl in exchange for 
your fowls, and here are ll\^ ^XjCM^iJcc^ ^-t '^ssr 

1 2 
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Harry felt delighted and grateful for his nunt'sl 
kind consideration and zeal. He thanked her withB 
a kiss, and then liastened to obtain one from hia I 
mother and sister, for the presents with which he I 
surprised them. That was a moment of family ' 
luxury seldom or never enjoyed in those circles 
where every want is supplied, every wish gratified, 
however costly, without the exertion of industry, 
or the exercise of consideration. Many a long 
week had Marry tended the growth of his chickens; 
many an hour of leisure had he devoted to labour, 
in order to obtain the means of feeding them; and 
every well-earned penny had been preserved, with 
self-denying prudence, even when he had seen his 
school- fellows regaling themselves with the costly 
delicacies of the pastry-cook's basket. But their 
momentary gratifications were past and forgotten, 
while Harry reaped, from his own industry and 
prudence, the lasting means of gratifying the best 
feelings of his heart — honest independence, bene- 
volence, and Alia] affection. 

The young reader will, perhaps, wish to be in- 
formed about Harry's progress at school. Some, 
who in his infancy had seen him laid on the floor 
to roll and crawl, and not taught to walk, had 
predicted that he never would learn to walk pro- 
perly ; but at two years old his straight well- 
I formed limbs and firm steps •flerc i.\\e afiTOwMioxi 
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of all who saw him. So, when it was observed by 
some parents who were anxious to have their 
children "brought forward with their learning," 
as they called it, that Harry was generally em- 
ployed in the garden or the poplar grove, and 
not kept in to books and lessons, they concluded 
that he would grow up a dunce. But this was by 
no means the case. His mother, by reading or 
relating to him entertaining stories, or other inter- 
esting information which she obtained from books, 
taught him to know the value of reading, before 
he learned to read. His curiosity and attention 
were awakened. He esteemed it a privilege to be 
taught. His mind was set upon attaining the 
knowledge which he professed to seek, and, there- 
fore, it was easy to command the application ne- 
cessary to insure success. In all his pursuits his 
mother endeavoured to make him sensible of the 
value of knowledge before he was set about to 
acquire it. Instead, therefore, of regarding his 
lessons in the light of tasks imposed by the re- 
quirement of others, he considered them as pri- 
vileges, granted in compliance with his own re- 
quests, and he improved them accordingly. The 
advantage would, naturally, in some pursuits be 
more obvious than in others; but the pleasant 
experience in the former instance^ enco\ucAS^^\^^sss. 
in other cases to persevere m\)a.^«^^ciT&A.««>Rfe'^s^ 
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the judgment of his mother or other instructors) 
that from them too he should reap a reward in 
due season. 

When Harry, at seven years old, entered Mr. 
Temple's academy, he read with correctness and 
propriety. He evidently entered into the spirit of 
what he read, and read with an expectation of 
gaining instruction. He knew the rudiments of 
English grammar ; but, what was of more conse- 
quence than the mere recitation of rules, he had 
acquired a habit of speaking correctly. Some 
young people who have learned by rote to repeat 
a grammar from beginning to end — and a weari- 
some task they must have found it — ^have no idea 
of applying the rules to their conversation ; and, 
both in speaking and writing, are perpetually trans- 
gressing those rules. With the outline history of 
the Bible, of England, and of the world, Harry 
was familiar, and knew enough of geography and 
maps to be prepared to enter on the study of the 
globes with interest and advantage. In acquaint- 
ance with the nature, properties, and uses of com- 
mon things, he was as much in advance of most of 
his school-fellows of his own age, as is commonly 
the case with children who have acquired their 
knowledge from practical observation, rather than 
from books, and who are thereby qualified to de- 
rJve real information from books, ¥*Net^\3aYa% he 
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saw was an object of inquiry with Harry ; and his 
delight, was unbounded when, in the course of his 
reading, he met with anything to throw light on 
the subjects of his previous inquiries. He was 
fond of arithmetic, and discovered such regularity 
and method in whatever he did, as led his master 
to predict that he would excel in the exact 
sciences. Of languages he knew nothing what- 
ever, excepting his own, and discovered little or 
no inclination for them. It is probable that he 
would never, of his own accord, have opened a 
Latin or Greek grammar. Still he applied himself 
with diligence, both as an act of obedience to 
the wishes of those under whom he was placed, 
and in confidence that he should in future derive 
advantages from the acquirement, which he could 
not now fully appreciate. He did what was re- 
quired of him, and incurred no charge of negli- 
gence, no badge of disgrace ; but he discovered no 
enthusiasm, and attained no distinction. As he 
proceeded) he realized something of the. value of 
the classical languages, as advancing him in the 
knowledge of his own, and also as assisting him in 
the pursuit of other sciences — such as botany and , 
chemistry — to which he was much attached; but 
he never valued the acquisition of languages, 
except in subserviency to somet\!^%^^&» Yv»sv^'^ 
(diligence, punctuality, anddeTO^io\\SK^'to^^saiSS!&.> 
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tablishment, to have had a ehare in bis edoca- 

Thia conversation somewhat reconciled Mr. 
Porter to Harry's unaccountable indifference to 
classical pursuits, and, thenceforward, he waa in* 
duced to concur with Mr. Temple in promoting 
his improvement in those humbler branches of 
learning to which the bent of his mind was di- 
rected. No dispensation was granted to Harry, of 
desired by him, for negligence or non-performance 
of his classical tasks; but his thirst for general 
knowledge was more decidedly encouraged. His 
progress, also, waa very satisfactory in mathe- 
matics; and, as a. lighter pursuit, he made very 
respectable attainments in drawing. The charac- 
terestic feature of his mind, was a disposition 
promptly and patiently to apply every literary ot 
scientific acquirement to purposes of practical 
utility. Uncle Benjamin was a thorough utili- 
tarian ; and, though he was not so narrow-minded 
o suppose that every acquirement was useless 

■ that outstepped his own circle, yet, when Harry 
commenced any new pursuit at school, he waa 
to he met either with the question, " And 
what use does your master think that will he to 
Harry?" or the encouraging observation, 
"And then, Harry, it will ha uaefiil to ^ott 

•suab a purpose." 



I 
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In his leisure hours Harry still pursued his old 
employments, by way of recreation, and by way 
also of affording him the gratification of contribut- 
ing to his own maintenance^ and making little 
presents to his friends — his grandmother, his 
Uncle and Aunt Benjamin. His aunt Hannah 
also received some useful tokens of love and gra- 
titude from the affectionate boy, who, as he grew 
older, was more fully informed by his mother of 
the extent of his obligations to his relatives. He had 
always known, from his earliest recollections, that 
they were dear kind friends, who, with his beloved 
mother, took pleasure in promoting his happiness 
and improvement; but he had not been aware of 
the trying circumstances that brought his mother 
under their roof, nor of the generous sacrifices they 
had made to enable them to offer a home and com- 
forts to herself and her destitute babes. 

The occasion on which Mrs. Dawson more frdly 
communicated these particulars to Harry, was the 
birth of a son to Uncle Benjamin. This was an 
unexpected and joyful event — a joy in which the 
widow and her children most cordially participated, 
without any mixture of selfish apprehension. It 
seemed, however, that the event had given rise to 
some speculations among the neighbours; for, 
where is tii^ neighbourhood t\ia\. ^o^% tisA. ^^xsNs&i^ 
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some busy bodies in other men's matters? The 
first intimation of the surmises and conjectures 
about Harry's future lot, in consequence of the 
birth of his little cousin, was communicated to 
him by a school-fellow, who asked him if he 
should return to school after the holidays ? 

Harry was startled at the inquiry, as he knew 
his uncle Benjamin was well satisfied with the in- 
structions he received, and that it was his intention 
to continue him under Mr. Temple's care, until 
he should be placed out in life. "Return to 
school!" exclaimed Harry, "yes, I hope so. I 
have but just begun to learn. You know I am 
only ten years old." 

" Yes," replied his companion, " but I suppose 
it makes all the difference, now your uncle has a 
son and heir. My mamma says that it will put 
your nose out of joint, and you will have to work 
for ,your living, instead of being brought up a 
gentleman." 

" I intend to work for my living," replied 
Harry; "it would make me very unhappy to 
think of doing otherwise — and to work for my 
mother and sister too — ^but I may be a gentleman 
for all that. My mother says that good conduct, a 
good education, and good manners, make a gentle- 
man — not being rich, and living a life of idleness." 
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" Ah! that's very fine talk for people who are 
likely to have nothing else hut their manners to 
trust to : for my part» I shall never he ohliged to 
work for my living. I have got plenty of money 
to live as well as Squire Hammond, with all his 
pride ; and, as soon as ever I get rid of my guardian, 
I will do so. I will have dogSj and hunters, and 
a curricle, and live in such style ; and nohody can 
hinder me. My mamma says so. The very day 
I come of age, all the money will he my own, to 
do just what I please with. My mamma does not 
like my guardian, nor Mr. Temple either : no more 
do I, for they make me fag at school just as if I had 
to get my living by learning; and my guardian 
says, when I leave school, he is determined to put 
me to learn some profession, and employ the time 
till I come of age, whether or not I choose to fol- 
low it afterwards. He may catch me following 
it, if he can ! No, no, the day I come of age, I 
have done with him, and done with hooks, and 
done with trade, and live like a gentleman! 
Huzza!" 

" Good by, Master Huggins," said Harry, ** I 
can't stay with you any longer, for I am engaged 
to meet my uncle at the poplar grove ;" and away 
he bounded, to fulfil his appointment, and so lost 
hearing his companion conteixi^tvi^w.^ x^s^Kse^ 
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** The poplar grove, indeed ! as if that would make a 
gentleman of him !'' 

But what had Harry done, to excite this con- 
tempt in Master Frederick Adolphus Huggins ? It 
originated, not in any offensive conduct on the part 
of Harry, but in the false views and principles in 
which Master Huggins had heen trained. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A DIGRESSION. 

The father of Master Huggins had been an active 
and successful tradesman — an illiterate man, and 
one who thought learning was good for nothing, 
but as it helped a man to get money ; and, as he 
had gained money without learning, he fancied 
himself somewhat better and more clever than 
those who possessed learning and money too, and 
incomparably above those who had learning with- 
out riches. The sole object kept in view by Mr. 
Richard Huggins, was the accumulation of money : 
for that he had toiled year after year, and he had 
succeeded very far beyond his early expectations 
and wishes; but the desire increased with the 
acquisition, and, at fifty years of age, he was more 
intent than ever on grasping at new schemes ** to 
turn a penny," as was his favourite phrase ; at the 
same time contriving to live upon as little as pos- 
sible, and hoard as much aai^ossJOcAa* ^Oaa.^^'K^'st 
suffered himself to think oi xawx^Vsv^^^i^^'*^^'^^^ 
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considered it a great and needless expense to sup- 
port a wife and family. And, for what ot for whom, 
then, did he labour to amaas all this property? 
He was one of those of whom the Scripture speaks, 
(Ps. xxxis. 6,) " Surely every man walketh in a 
vain show. Surely they are disquieted in vain. 
He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall 
gather them." He did intend, when he had la- 
boured a few more years, and accumulated a few 
more thousands, to retire &om business, and pur- 
chase an estate, and build a house, and begin to 
enjoy life; but year after year, when the subject 
was mentioned to him, he continued to say that 
he could not afford it yet — he must labour a few 
years longer. And it is probable that he would 
have continued to labour to the end of his days, 
but that, when somewbat above fifty years of age, 
he was induced to marry his housekeeper; and, 
in consequence of her importunities, to wind up 
his commercial affairs and retire into the country, 
to live as a gentleman. An estate was likely to 
be sold in the neighbourhood of the town where 
the Dawsons resided. This estate Mr. Huggins 
resolved to purchase ; and, as he was dedrons, 
in some way or other, of attaching Ills name 
to the plaoe of his residence, his wife (or, as 
she chose to be called, his lady) advised, that, as 
jnoney was no object to \iiio, Ve a\iQ\ii -^-vSi 
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down the old substantial dweUing, or at least so 
alter and modernize it, that it should not look 
like the same, and then it could be called Huggins' 
Hall, or Huggins' Place. So anxious was Mrs. 
Huggins to get away from the bustle and vulgarity 
of trade, that although some months were to elapse 
before the estate was to be sold, and many more be- 
fore the intended alterations could be completed, 
she prevailed upon her husband to take a house 
which was vacant in the town, as a '* temporal 
make-shift," until Huggins* Place (the name she 
preferred) should be ready for them. Accordingly 
they removed thither with their only child, Master 
Frederick Adolphus. The furniture of the house 
presented a ludicrous mixture of the superb and 
the mean — Mr. Huggins defending the latter with 
the plea, It did very well for him when he was in 
business, and why should it not do now ? Mrs. 
Huggins pleading for the former, on the ground 
that they had as much right to such and such 
things as the greatest lord in the land ; and why 
should not they have it, seeing they could afford 
it? but, whether in her efforts to display the costiy 
or conceal the mean, she always wound up with 
the declaration, " But it is nothing to what we in- 
tend to have when we get to Huggins' Place.*' 

Mr. Huggins' time \i\m^ Net^ V'sk't^ ^-^Nsss. 
bands-^he had no taste ioi >ao^%> ^x ^ ^e**-^'^'^'' 
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OT literary society; and liis health, instead of being 
improved by the air of the country, aeemed visibly 
to decay: he sometimes wished himself behind his 
old counter again. When these fits came over 
him, his wife endeavoured to divert and cheer him, 
by talking of the prospective grandeur of Huggins' 
Place, and assured him he would be quite well 
and happy when once the bargain was completed 
and the building commenced. 

By way of passing the intermediate time, Mrs. 
Hugginsproposedgoingforafew weeks to Brighton. 
There, occupying the most fashionable lodgings 
that could be procured, and with abundant oppor- 
tunities of showing that "money was no abject to 
her," Mrs. Huggins succeeded in obtaining rather 
more notice than she had been accustomed to re- 
ceive. On her marriage she had discarded and 
lesolvcd to keep aloof from the acquaintance of all 
persona who had known her as " Mr. Huggins' 
housekeeper;" and those who were not in posses- 
sion of this odious secret, actually did not know 
ttiat there were such persons in existence as Mr. 
or Mrs. Huggins — at least knew only that there 
was one Huggins a tallow-chandler and oilman, 
whose name sometimes headed their hills. They 
were not likely to dream of associating with Mrs. 
Huggins. This was in London, whote, according 
^oneofMra, Huggins' phtases, " noWd's >aiw«» 
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anybody." But they were going to settle in 
the country, and then she flattered herself she 
should easily mingle in the first ranks of society, 
and indeed take her lead among them, by show- 
ing that she was " able to dash away with the 
best." On Mr. Huggins taking one of the best 
houses in the town, most of the first class residents, 
according to the friendly custom of small places, 
called to pay their respects to the new comers. 
But Mrs. Huggins' display of ignorance and 
vulgarity, mingled with insufferable arrogance, 
completely disgusted all sensible and well-bred 
people, and most of her country acquaintances 
backed out from a second visit. Mrs. Huggins 
consoled herself under the mortification, by anti- 
cipating that things would be very different when 
Huggins* Place should be built and entered upon ; 
" and then," thought she, " I can have my re- 
venge on those who slight me now. We shall be 
sure to have all the real quality to visit us then, 
and I will have nothing to do with such people as 
bankers, and brewers, and lawyers, and doctors, 
and their wives." 

At Brighton Mrs. Huggins picked up several 
gay acquaintance, whom the recommendation of 
" money being no object," rendered very charitable 
to the defects in point of educaivyR. «cl\ ^i^cicK^- 
To ber unspeakable delig\iV^ ^xa, ^x^ggax^ ^^sssss.-- 
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bered among her visitants the three Miss Blen- 
kinsopa, Captain and Mrs. O'Leory, and, dearcat 
of all. Sir John and Lady Brown. These iUustrioua 
personages condescended to partake of Mrs. Hug- 
gins' dinners, and to ride out in her carriuge, and 
to humour her little boy, and to pronounce him a 
beautiful and sensible child, and to favour her 
with their advice as to the stjips she must take to 
secure for him a polite education, and fit bim to 
enjoy the noble property to which he waa des- 
tined. It is true there were people who threw 
out hints that these acquaintance " were no great 
things." Indeed, the several parties scrupled not 
to throw out these insinuations against each other. 
" I am informed," said Lady Brown, " that the 
Miss filenkinsops are persons of no property — 
who keep up a stylish appearance hy becoming 
the satellites of any wealthy visitors — accepting 
aU invitations to entertainments, and taking cure 
never to invite in return ; and, my dear Mrs. 
lluggins, to quote a vulgar proverb, " Gentility 
without ability is like a pudding without auet." 
" True, my dear Lady Brown," rephed Mrs. Hug. 
gins, "but they are very agreeable; and if they 
have iho gentility, and we the ability, we may 
make a good pudding between us." 

The Miss BlenkinsDps, in their turn, whispered 
to Mrs, Hug-gins, in aUicl coti^ideace, 'Coa!!. " ~ 
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had heard from very good authority, that Sir John 
and Lady Brown were mere upstarts — that Sir 
John began life a poor lad — that her ladyship 
actually had been chambermaid at an inn — that 
their money, which, by the bye, was not very plen- 
tiful, had been made in trade — the vulgar trade 
of a tailor — and that the title was obtained in con- 
sequence of Mr. Brown happening to be mayor 
of an insignificant borough, at a time when an 
address was to be sent up, on occasion of the 
king's accession ; ** and so," continued Miss Blen- 
kinsop, with a conscious smile at her own witti- 
cism, " poor John Brown for once lost his way, 
wandered to court, and was be-knighted ; so you 
know, my dear Mrs. Huggins, when Sir John 
dies, there's an end of the title — ^her ladyship 
becoming plain Dame Brown." 

" Ah, well!** thought Mrs. Huggins, " no matter 
for that ; while it does last it sounds well to send 
the footman with Mr. and Mrs. Huggins' compli- 
ments to Sir John and Lady Brown.*' 

As to the Captain and his lady, although Mrs. 
Huggins thought them vastly genteel, and was 
mightily taken with them, her husband always 
regarded them with dislike and suspicion ; and at 
length, on finding out that Mr. O'Leary had won 
a considerable sum from laia "vnife «X. ^«?3^Vs$^'^^ 
all farther intercourse. Mi%* "ttx^^esi^'i^^'^'^'^'^'* 
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in her lemainiiig friends (aa they called, each atherj 
found so much to render Brighton agreeable, that 
when the time approached for the sale of the estate, 
destined for the future Hug^a' Place, she was 
easily induced to conaent to Mr. Muggins going 
home alone, to attend the auction, and leave her 
and the little hoy to enjoy the aea breezes a few 
weeks longer. 

Mr. Huggins accordingly reached home a few 
days before that fixed for the auction, The next 
morning, on taking up the local newspaper, the 
first advertisement that met his eye announced, to 
his DO small mortification, that the estate was al- 
ready disposed of hy private contract. It was 
purchased hy Mr. Hammond, a London banker, 
who settled there as his country residence. It was 
by him that Uncle Benjamin was employed in 
laying out the grounds, and from him that he re- 
ceived the gift of the poplar acre. 

Poor Mr. Huggius had little anticipated such a 
disappointment. He liad set his mind upon the 
place, not merely as a suitable and desirable pro- 
perty, but as having no particular name which 
could not well he set aside. It was generally 
called by the country people the " Groat House on 
the Hill," and when altered, and in part re-buflt, 
it would be easy to transfer to it the T\ame of the 
^proprietor. "His inward lho\igbtv(aB,\Xi».'>.^a\iai»* 
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should continue for ever, and his dwelling-place to 
all generations. He resolved to call his lands by his 
name (Psal. xlix. 11,) and to outbid all competitors 
for an estate which could be so distinguished and 
so immortalize his name. Poor Mr. Huggins was 
no great reader of the Bible, but there was one 
text in which he most firmly believed, viz. Eccles. 
X. 19, "Money answereth all things." When, 
therefore, he found that with all his thousands 
ready to be laid out upon his favourite project, 
his purpose was baffled — a project and pur- 
pose too, of which he had made no secret, but by 
continually talking of Huggins* Place, as if it 
were already in existence, had laid himself open 
to ridicule — his disappointment and rage were 
boundless, and produced such an effect upon him, 
that he was seized with a paralytic stroke. After 
a few hours he recovered in a degree, but his state 
was so precarious, that his medical attendants con- 
sidered it right immediately to send intelligence 
of his illness to Mrs. Huggins, and also to press 
upon him the desirableness of adjusting his affairs. 
The former well-intended communication failed of 
effecting its object. Mrs. Huggins having been per- 
suaded by her friends to make up a party for visit- 
big Hastings, Worthing, and other neighbouring 
points of attraction, the leUjet 9xiTi<^\xssss£s^%V«s^ 
husband's indisposition, leiciwxe^ -^jskss^e^s^ ^V^'^ 
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lodgings ten days. With tlie latter BUg( 
readUy complied. For, though he hoped t 
cover from his attack, and live many years to 
coinpUsh the purpose of his heart, yet he wai 
much a man of business, and his money was 
deal to him, for him to be willing to leave any 
certainty upon its disposal. He therefore s 
moned to hia bedside a gentleman of the I 
profession, in universal esteem aa a man of a 
integrity and honour, to whom he gare the 
lowing concise inatructions for making his wil 

" Richard Huggins, in sound mind, has a 
right to dispose of hia own. 

" I leave my wife, Jane Huggims, two huni 
pounds a-year for life. 

" I leave my successor in business, Mr. Wil 
Martin, a wise and honest man, five huni 
pounds. 

" I leave my son, Frederick Adolphua Hag;^ 
twenty-five thousand pounds in the Navy Five 
Cents., to be paid htm on coming of age; and 
residuary legatee. 

" I leave Mr. William Martin, already mentioi 
aole executor of my will, trustee for my wife, 
guardian to my son." 

The lawyer ventured to suggest, that provii 
should be made from the proceeds of the j 
uiy, far tbe maintenance and eAioa>ioTi olUij 
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Huggins ; also that directions should be given as 
to the application of the surplus income during 
his minority. 

** There is no occasion," replied the sick man ; 
" William Martin is sole executor : he will do what 
is wise and right, if he should outlive me. But 
perhaps I may recover* I hope I shall.*' 

The lawyer bowed an echo to the wish, and 
begged permission to observe, that the annuity for 
Mrs. Huggins was small, considering the amount 
of the property, and the style of living to which 
she had been accustomed. 

"It will do very well, sir — quite enough for 
anything she needs. She may lay by half of it, 
and live well too. It's more than I spent before 
I knew her — more than she was brought up to- 
more than she ever earned — and more than she 
will make a good use of. If I left her more, she 
would only go spending it on piannies and gim- 
cracks, that she don*t know how to use, just for 
the sake of being as grand as other people; or else 
fooling it away at the card-table. Women don't 
know how to take care of money, sir : it is of no 
use leaving it to them. I hope my son will take 
care of it. But, after all, I hope I shall live to 
take care of it myself. One does not die the 
sooner for making a will. * PleOkae \ft ^'a VL^^%'W5r 
cording to my instructioiiB." 
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Theinstniment was prepared, and duly executed, 
and, by desirii of the testator, transmitted to thr 
care of the enecutov, the solicitor being requested 
to retain a copy in his own possession. 

This done, the sick man seemed well satisfied, 
and, in a coosiderable degree, rallied for a few 
days ; so much so, as to anticipate returning U> 
Brighton to fetch home his wife and child. The 
letter announcing this intention also failed of reach- 
ing Mrs. Huggina ; fur, on her return to Brighton, 
finding the former alarming communication, sheloit 
BO timeinsetdngout on her journey home, and had 
left Brighton before the arrival of the second letter; 
hut not before her husband had experienced a 
second seizure, which entirely deprived him of 
speech, and of the use of one side. He recognised 
bis wife and child, but was never able to make 
any further communication. Mrs. Huggins was 
extremely anxious to induce her husband to make 
a will of her devising; but, finding that be was 
utterly incapable of such an effort, she contented 
herself with the idea, that if there were no will, [he 
law would afford her an ample provision, and that 
there was no near relative to dispute with her the 
right of administration, or the guardianship of the 
child. These considerations formed a great alle- 
viation to her distress, in the ^ro^'^ect of loBi 
ier husband. No sooner, tio'weieT, via3'iW\, > 
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realized) then she received the superadded blow — 
perhaps to one of so mean and selfish a mind, by far 
the heaviest — of ascertaining that a will was in force 
— a will which, both in its provisions and the ap- 
pointment of its administration, ran directly coun- 
ter to her wishes and expectations. 

William Martin had been justly characterized 
by the late Mr. Huggins as a wise and an honest 
man. He had been many years in his employ as 
a foreman, and had proved himself truly upright, 
conscientious, and devoted to his master's interests, 
yet maintaining a prudent and honourable regard 
to his own. He justly appreciated his own value, 
and required a liberal salary — as his employer 
sometimes thought, too liberal — but yet he knew 
his own interest too well to demur about giving it. 
Many persons would have undertaken the post for 
a much lower nominal remuneration, but they 
could not have been depended upon like William 
Martin, for undeviating punctuality and diligence 
in the discharge of business, and conscientious 
fidelity — amounting, indeed, to scrupulosity in the 
care of property. William Martin was one to 
whom an employer would find it his interest to 
say, as Laban of old said to Jacob, " I pray thee, 
if I have found favour in thine eyes, tarry : for I 
have learned by experience that t.\!A "Lksi^ VsaS^v 
blessed me for thy sjike. Xi^i^oSaX. xoa ^Sssj ^'5b^'a»> 
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I and I wiU give it." (Gen. xxx. 27, 28.) Wil 

,.^ saving. From the time of his entering 
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Martin was frugal of his property — his master 



Huggins* employ, and, perhaps, before he ent 
it, William denied himself every superfluity, 
i resolutely determined to save at least ten pou 

]Jl', As his salary advanced, he saved more. 

master, at the same time, denied himself 
merely the superfluities of life, hut even its de 
cies and comforts; and he laid by hundreds, 
his income advanced, he did not allow himsel 
launch out further, but laid by thousands. Wil 
Martin, in his prudent care, had an object in ^ 
— a worthy object; he looked forward to 
mestic life, and saved that he might be abl 

j furnish a house, and support a family in com 

1 Mr. Huggins had no such object He accu 

' ; lated money for its own sake. 

; After being several years in the employ of 

Huggins, William made the unprecedented req 
for two or three days* holiday. 
[ ** Y-e-s, William," returned the master, ** I 

certainly contrive it, for I must say you ri( 
deserve it; but I am sure I don't know what t 
without you, I must not leave the shop amii 
while you are gone for, I am sure there is 
body else I can trust." 
"/ think, sir, it is quite utmece^^x^ iot ^C3 
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confine yourself so closely. 1 have not been un- 
mindful of the habits both of the journeyman and 
the apprentice, and I believe they will both act 
faithfully and well. Still, I should not have wished 
to leave my own post, but upon a special occasion. 
I am going to be married." 

** Married!" exclaimed Mr. Huggins, lifting his 
brows with astonishment; **you don't say so! 
Why, William, it is the first foolish thing you 
ever did in your life. You will surely repent it. 
How can you support a wife and family ? Only 
think of the expense of it." 

'' I have thought, sir. I have thought of it a 
long time, and saved on purpose to enable me to 
provide for it. The person I have chosen is an 
industrious, frugal, young woman. She will be 
content with such things as I can afford her ; and 
I believe she will manage so as to make us com- 
fortable, at a moderate expense. I hope, sir, you 
will please to come and see us in our little cottage ; 
though in an humble way, we have got everything 
about us that we need have, to make us comfortable.'* 

" That is more than many can say, who have 
ten times your property." The words were ac- 
companied by a sigh, "I certainly will come 
and see you, William. Let us see — which will 
come first, Christmas-day, or Good ¥x\d«^\ \\. 
must be one of those da^s, ioi -^ovx'Vatfs^ *^"«^ 
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never do foe us both to be out of the sbop al 
Well, if you will be married — though I think y 
had better not — 1 must make you a present t 
wards house-keeping." So saying, Mr. 
opened his desk, and absolutely took out a 
pound note — perhaps a larger sum than he b 
ever liefore parted with as an act of liberality. 

William, notwithstanding his master's 
sions, was married, and, on the appointed public 1 
holiday, received a. visit from Mr, Huggina, when ' 
a handsome and useful piece of furniture was ex- 
hibited to him as the purchase of bis gift. The 
neatness and comfort of the domestic acene wen 
truly sorprising to the rich but niggardly bachelor- 
How William Martin could afford it, he could not 
imagine — he was sure he could not. However, 
he was so well pleased with his visit, as to repeat 
it on every public holiday for years in Buccession; 
I until on one Good Friday, he rather hastily, 

I if not inadvertently, obtained a licence, and cod- 

I verted his housekeeper into Mrs. Huggins; and, 

I two orthreeyears afterwards, retired from business, 
B having disposed of the concern to his (aithfiil ser- 
H vant, on equitable terms. It had taken scarcely 
H a year of inactivity and luxurious living, to im- 
^B pair the health of Hug^ns, and predispose him 
^B to a sudden attack, which was readily excited by 
^H imtation of spirits, and a^eeill&ij Vco'ik^^- 'tino. vi 
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the grave. ''They that trust in their wealth, 
and boast themselves in the multitude of their 
riches ; none of them can by any means redeem 
his own soul, or give to Qod a ransom that they 
should still live for ever, and not see corruption. 
Wise men die, likewise the fool and the brutish 
person perish, and leave their wealth to others. 
Man, being in honour, abideth not: he is like 
the beasts that perish." 

William Martin had never been high in Mrs. 
Huggins' favour. She suspected him, though un- 
justiiy, of having dissuaded his master from mar- 
rying her; and she thought that he retained an 
influence with Mr. Huggins, that prevented her 
gaining the entire ascendancy over him and his 
purse, at which she aimed ; and now, to find her- 
self placed in a sort of dependent connexion with 
him, was a mortification not easily to be brooked. 
She made several vain efforts to set aside the will 
of her late husband ; and when these failed, she set 
herself, in every possible way, to thwart and em- 
barrass the executor in the discharge of his trust. . 

Mr. Martin had but one course to pursue, 
namely, to fulfil the intentions of his departed 
friend, and to secure the interests of his child. 
In the prosecution of these duties, his conduct was 
marked by fidelity, discretion, and fii\!Qnfis»% ^^ 
uniformly treated Mr?. Hugg^na m a \!^aettSL «c^^ 
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respectful manner, and consulted her wishes u 
far as he could do consistently with the wel&re of 
liis ward; but he steadily resisted all attempt* at 
encroachment on tlie property, and all plans d 
education, or rather non-educalion, and Ikilse ie- 
dulgence. His aim was to take care of the pro- 
perty for the child, and qualify the child to enter 
on the pDsaeaaion of the property. His early 
childhood was, of course, under the care of hii 
mother, for which purpose a liberal share of the 
income was assigned to her. At a suitable age 
the little heir was placed under the tuition of Mr. 
Temple — a measure strongly opposed by his fond, 
hut ill-judging mother — who avenged herself by 
doing all in her power to counteract the efforts of 
the preceptor, and to poison the mind of the child 
against his guardian, and the measures adopted by 
him. In these particulars a mother's influence 
was but too successful. The young gentleman 
was as averse irom learning and application, and 
gave as much unavailing trouble to his teaohen, 
as the most perverse and ignorant mother couU 
possibly desire. He imbibed, too, the mostbitta 
prejudices agMnst his guardian — regarded him 
aa a selfish and tyrannical usurper — considered it 
a proof of cleverness to outwit him, and a mark of 
spirit to treat him with incivility; and triumphed 
a aadcip&tion of the period vAveti \i.e a'ntivSA\«- 
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come master of his property, and set at defiance 
the opinions of one he so much disliked. 

As a widow, Mrs. Huggins made a new effort 
to surround herself with genteel society. Possessed 
of a liberal income — for the allowance made to her 
for the care of her child, raised it to at least four 
hundred a-year — ^inhabiting one of the best houses 
in the town, and adopting, in her style of living, 
whatever she imagined to be genteel and fashion- 
able, she did expect admission to the first circles 
in the neighbourhood ; but she was wofiilly dis- 
appointed. Her parties were deserted, her visits 
unreturned, and her mvitations politely declined. 
She pronounced it the most unsociable town in 
England, and often threatened to leave it. It is 
probable her threat would have been fulfilled, if 
she could have ohtained Mr. Martin's consent to 
the removal of her son from Mr. Temple's school ; 
but for this she laboured in vain. It greatly ag- 
gravated her vexation to observe, that the most 
respectable inhabitants of the town, while they 
neglected her, treated, with marked respect, another 
widow in much humhler circumstances. This 
was Mrs. Henry Dawson, whose cultivated mind, 
and polished manners, rendered her society agree- 
able to persons of taste and discernment, and 
whose honourable efforts for live «q;^'<^'c\. q?1\s!^ 
dependent children, clumed iot \L«t ^'tx^'s^ft^ 
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.and sympathy of the wise and good in al 

of society. The Dawaon family became, 

sequence, objects of Mrs. Huggina' extreme dial 

like and jealousy. 

The selfish and malevolent ore continually pre-l 
paring bitterness for tliemselvea. Every mark of ■ 
prosperity in the Dawsons, was regarded t 
Hug^ns us ao much abstracted from her happi- 
ness — every expression of respect and approbation ' 
of them, as a designed and marked inault to herself. 
When Harry Dawaon became a pupil of Mr. 
Temple's, it was unbearable to think of his being 
placed on a level with her son; and occasioned a 
fresh and urgent, but unsuccessful application to 
Mr. Martin, to remove the latter to another esta- 
blishment. Harry's diligence and good conduct 
formed a new source of vexation ; for, Ihou^ 
three years younger than Master Huggins, Harry 
I far outstripped him in every branch of 
learning, and was, occasionally, held up to him aa 
a pattern for his imitation. It is probable that 
Master Frederick Adolphua was one of the youths 
referred to in the conversation between Mr. Temple 
and his assistanU 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PURPOSES, ENDEAVOURS, AND SUCCESS. 

The birth of Uncle Benjamin's little boy was not 
more a matter of lively joy and hearty congratu- 
lation in the family circle, than it was of malignant 
triumph to Mn. Huggins, who concluded that 
Harry would lose the place he had held in his 
uncle's affections, and the prospect of support and 
advancement in future life. 

" No doubt," said she to her son, when she com- 
municated the intelligence, " Henry will be taken 
away from school, at least at the end of the quarter, 
and you won't have him to be twitted about, if 
you don't drudge with your learning like a poor 
boy that has got to get his living by it." 

These surmises were quickly communicated by 
the young gentleman to the subject of them. 
The hints thrown out by Master Huggins, though 
they failed to inflict the ^ealovi^ «xA \Ci^Yc&.<- 
cation they were calculated, and. '^^\i«^'& d^^^s^^^ 
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to do, yet awakened a train of thought in the 
mind of Harry, and led him to consider, yet more 
dosely than he had hitherto done, the poaition ia 
which himself, his mother, and sister, stood in 
relation to Uncle Benjamin and his family. Horry 
was not afraid of being cast olF, or treated with 
unkindness, but the posaibihty of their becoming 
in some way burdensome, pressed upon his mind, 
and gave him an uneasy feeling. In the character 
of Harry, thoughtfulness and candour were com- 
bined in no ordinary degree. He often thought 
things out by himself, especially matters in which 
he could search out information from books; but, 
if a question arose in his mind about any practi- 
cal matter, or anything that concerned the interests 
of the lamily, he immediately carried his difficulty 
to his mother or uncle, and explicitly asked the 
ioformation he wanted. It is very desirable for 
children to feel that they can converse freely with 
their neatest frienda. There were at present two 
things on Harry's mind : — one was that to which his 
uncle had alluded, as what would greatly promote 
the happiness of his mother; the other was his own 
dependence for education, and how far hia uncle's 
liberality to him could he continued without 
injury to his new-bom cousin. He resolved that 
very afternoon, while at work with his uncle, to 
osk him about both. He viaa aoro.cw'ciitt. &*- 
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appointed to find that two of his uncle's men 
were at work with him. They were trimming 
and repairing the hedges round the poplar grove. 

" Well Harry, my hoy, I'm glad you are come. 
Many hands make light work ; and I want to get 
the hedging finished to-day, for Farmer Stone has 
lent me his waggon and horses to carry home the 
&gots; hesides, I shall be busy for the next 
fortnight, and should not be able either to come 
myself, or spare my men. So Smith will prune 
and dig. Brown wHI stake and bind, you shall pick 
up the wood and bring it to me, and I will make 
up the fagots and load the waggon. Look sharp, 
my boy. I guess we shall have three good loads 
of fagots — as much as ever we shall do to clear 
away before dark. To be sure the moon rises 
early, and that will help us a little." 

Harry perceived that there would be no oppor- 
tunity of conversation; so he gave it up at once, and 
set to work heartily, as his uncle directed him. Mr. 
Dawson was liberal and considerate to his people, 
and he set them such an example of despatch and 
perseverance, that whenever he wanted to finish 
any particular work in a given time, they were 
always wiQing to work an hour or two extra ; and 
they did work while they were at it; and, at eight 
o'clock, the fourth load of iBi%o\& ^^& ^'^^ 
boused, Harry was thoTOW^tai'^ >ax^«cA.\ss»!tf6:^- 
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Uncle Benjamin was much the same ; but a cheerful 
fire, a comfortable meal, and the company of those 
they loved, soon recruited them; and all seemed 
agreed to prolong the evening for a little social chat 

Uncle Benjamin sat in the great arm chair, with 
bis little baby on his knee. 

" Come Harry," said he, " get out your book, 
and take account of our day's work." 

Harry obeyed, and wrote down as his unde 
dictated : — 

Stakes and binders 15«. 6d, 
2 men f day each 4 6 
Farmer Stone's carter 1 6 

"You see, Harry," observed Uncle Benjamin, 
" I charge three quarters of a day, for the poor 
fellows did three quarters of a day's work, though 
they did not begin till after dinner; and I gave 
the farmer's carter eighteen pence; for, though 
his master ordered him to draw the wood home, 
I did not think it right to take his own time, and 
not pay him for it. * Do as you would be done 
by,' you know, is the rule. Then, as I make it, 
the outgoings of the day come to one pound one 
shilling and sixpence. Is that right, Harry ? " 

" Yes, uncle." 

" Then, now for the incomings. Three hundred 
and three quarters of fagots, at sixteen shillings 
*f hundred/* 
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Harry promptly made the entry, and cast it up. 
Three pounds — deduct expenses one pound one 
and sixpence — leaves balance, one pound eighteen 
and sixpence. 

" Very well, Harry, and very neatly entered. 
When you were a little wee thing, like this on my 
knee, I used to keep your accounts for you. I 
am glad you are able to do it for yourself now. 
If all is well on Monday, you shall take it to the 
Savings Bank, and have it added to your account, 
with the half year's interest." 

" Uncle, don't you want it for the little baby? 
You know you had no little boy when you gave 
me the poplar grove ; but now I think he ought to 
have it ; and if you please to let it be his, I will 
work in it just the same as if it were my own." 

"Thank you kindly, Harry, for making such 
an offer; but I do not intend to take back my 
gift. Poplar Grove is yours, and all that comes 
from it ; and, if my life is spared, I'll take care 
that it is made the best of for you till you come of 
age ; and then I hope — ^indeed I make no doubt, 
if you go on as you have done hitherto — you will 
have discretion to make the best of it for yourself. 
I do not fear but God will enable us to provide 
for this little newcome. Indeed, it was partly the 
thought that my expenses might be ix\!CSK;A»^Vr<j 
a large family^ or by illnesa) ot xk^ \ftftas» ^issssv- 
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nished hy sickness or misfortune, that made mA 
resolve to improve Sqaire Hammond's gift forH 
you. I thought with good management it might ■ 
be made to yield you schooling; and so it h 
and will, and something over. What is your ai 
in the Savings Bank book now!" 

" Forty-three pounds eleven shillings and ten- 
pence ; and when this fagot money and the interest 
are added, it will make it aa much as it was before 
my last Bchool-bill was paid. Thank yoii, uncii", 
ibr contriving so to let me go to school ; and Mr, 
Temple and Mi. Porter ore so kind, and take so 
much pains with me, that I hope I shall soon 
leam what will lit me to get my own living, and 
help my friends. Uncle, would you think proper 
to tell me now, or would mother tell me herself, 
what it is that would make her so happy? I 
should like to try if 1 could not do it all at once," 
" My dear little Harry," said hia mother, " I 
can tell you now, for I am sure you can unde> 
stand and feel with me, what it is that lies nearest 
my heart, and would indeed make me happy, jf 
ever I should live to see it accomplished. Your 
poor dear father — " Here her recollectiona over- 
powered her, and she could proceed no farther. 
ncle Benjamin, to spare the widow's feelings, 
::r hurriedly, took up the tale. 
Your poor dear lalUer was Vt^ a ^wo,?, ^j.wv';. 
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Harry, and not able to pursue his calling and gain 
money to support his family; and so, when he 
died, there was money owing — ^a great deal of 
money — and nothing to pay it with; and that 
made your mother very unhappy." 

" Then, Uncle, do I owe it now? and how much 
is it?" 

" No, Harry, you do not owe it — ^you were not 
born at the time. Indeed, nobody owes it, so as 
to be obliged to pay it. It is the law of England, 
that if all a person has is given to pay his debts, 
no more can be required." 

** But, Uncle, it would not be right for the 
people to whom it is owing to lose it — somebody 
must pay it." 

" That is just what your mother has thought, 
and has ever since laboured that she might be 
enabled to do it. When she takes money for 
teaching her scholars, she does not buy fine gowns 
and bonnets, but makes what she has serve her as 
long as possible, and spares every shilling she pos- 
sibly can, to help pay the debts." 

"Dear mother!" exclaimed Harry, tenderly 
embracing her ; " but it is I who must work and 
pay it If my father had left a great deal of money, 
I should have had it, or part of it. Master Hug- 
gins says he has got twenty-five thousand pounds, 
and more, that his father left \)i\![i« '\l\?j Ss^l^cissi. 
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would have left me money if he could ; but, as he 
bad nut eDough, it is my duty to work, and work, 
till I earn money enough to pay it. Uncle, nwy 1 
give this money, instead of putting it in the Sa.ving» 
Bank 1 and may I have out what is there ? Would 
that be enough?" 

" No, Harry," replied hia uncle, " the poplu 
grove money ia set apart for the purpose of giving 
you a good education, that you may be qualified 
in some respectable employment by which yon 
can support yourself, and help your mother. Il 
would not be right to meddle with that. Whatever 
else you earn you may do as you please with j and, 
now you know all about it, I dare say when yoa 
get money for your eggs and poultry, and rabbits, 
you will consult with your mother about what 
clothes are wanted, and what can be spared to help 
pay oiF the debt. I am glad you feel as you do 
about it." 

"And cannot /help at all. Uncle?" asked Lucy. 
" Jane and I sent some drawings and netting-cases 
to the sale for the Infirmary. If I could do some 
more, and sell, a little money might he gained to- 
wards paying the debt; but I am afraid it would 
be but little. I cannot work so fast, nor earn so 
much money, as Harry does." 

Ever so little helps, my dear child," said the 
iiiolher, "and would be a xeai cottifert. Vi ww. 
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"When first I began paying off the debt, I felt dis- 
couragement, because I could only raise a few 
shillings ; but I feel differently now. When once 
I had made a beginning, my spirit rose, and I was 
encouraged to persevere ; and every little that I 
am enabled to pay, affords me greater pleasure than 
I can express: it makes me sleep sweetly, and 
does as much good to my health as a journey for 
change of air. If ever I am restless and uneasy, 
it is when a long time has past without my being 
able to send anything. But Lucy, dear, grand- 
mother's gruel is ready, and it is quite time we 
should bid Uncle and Aunt good night." 

There was a peculiar tenderness in the parting 
embrace that closed that evening of confiding 
family intercourse. In many families it would be 
considered highly imprudent to make such disclo- 
sures of family circumstances to children of ten 
and thirteen years of age ; but if the experiment 
were judiciously tried, it would be found that 
children at a very early age are susceptible of a 
lively and intelligent interest in family affairs — 
that, if thus admitted to participate in the trials 
and anxieties of their parents, they will not in ge- 
neral make an indiscreet use of the confidence 
placed in them ; but that it will operate upon them 
as a salutary check to imprudent ex.^tL6i^\5^^'%a^^ 
a stimulus to industry and e«te« 
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Eaily on the Monday morning, Lncy liad 
sketched two groups of flowers for a pair of hand- 
Bcreens; and Harry was busy conetructing a bee- 
hive on a new and ingenious principle of hit 
own. He Iiad kept two stocks of bees through 
the summer. It was now time for taking the 
honey; and by this new contrivance Harry fondly 
hoped to reap the sweet produce of the luve, 
witliottt destroying the industrious little la- 
bourers. The honey was already consecrated to 
the cherished object; and Lucy and Harry no 
longer wandered at having heard their mother, 
when the purchase of any new garment for herself 
was proposed, say the old one would serve a. little 
longer. They thoroughly sympathized in her 
feelings, and resolved, by the strictest care, to avoid 
putting her to any unnecessary expense in their 
clothing. It greatly added to their happiness to 
lay together their little plans for assisting their 
mother, and report to each other their progress. 

Harry was in some little perplexity about one 
particular part of his hive; and, when at school, 
he reqnestod Mr. Porter's permission to look at an 
article in an Encyclopedia with which the pupils 
were occasionally indulged as a book of reference. 
The request was granted ; and, after school was 
over, Harry was sitting on the school-room step, 
* ' r intent oilc<nnpatinga.^\ate"»n.'Cn.'aasi'\i 
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press of an article on mechanics. While thus en- 
gaged, Mr. Temple happened to pass by with 
another gentleman, and asked him what he was 
studying. Harry modestly stated his difficulty, 
in such a manner as proved him well acquainted 
with the principles of mechanics. Mr. Temple's 
friend joined in the conversation with much in- 
terest, being evidently pleased with the intelli- 
gence, ingenuity, and modesty of the boy ; and 
interested also in the success of his invention, 
being himself a bee-keeper. He expressed a wish 
to see the hive that Harry was constructing, and 
engaged to call at his uncle's for that purpose. 
Accordingly he did so, and so fully approved the 
principle, as to believe that, if known, it would be 
extensively adopted, and might be a source of 
some profit to the young mechanist. Mr. Martin^ — 
for that was the name of the gentleman — suggested 
a little improvement on the plan, and then pro- 
posed to Harry to make a model of the hive, which 
he undertook to exhibit at a repository in London, 
for useful inventions. Lest, however, his kind 
intention should not succeed, to secure Harry 
against loss of time and materials, he proposed to 
him to construct two model hives, for which he 
engaged to pay him a guinea ; *' and then," said 
he, "you had better not expect to make ^sl^ 
farther advantage of yo\ix m^isiiXkvX:^ * ^ «xi:^'^^2i&% 
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L will be welcome; but if it comes not, it 
must be no disappointment." Aa the gentlemen 
turned away, Mr. Martin observed to hia frienri, 
tbak Harry was a fine intelligent little fellow. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Temple, " and his industry, 
perseverance, and general good condtict, more than 
equal bis ingenuity. I do hope and espcct thU 
that boy will rise in life by his own merits." 

" I wish," said Mr. Martin, " that my ward 
gave any promise of sustaining as honourable and 
useful a character. I wonder whether any inti- 
macy subsists between the lads. I should be glad 
to secure so good a companion for poor Frederick; 
but I can scarcely expect it. Frederick's idlenes) 
and empty-headed pride would render him un- 
worthy of such a friend as Master Dawson." 

" I rather think," returned Mr. Temple, " that 
Mrs. Huggins would consider Harry Dawson a 
very unworthy associate for her son; for the &- 
mily, though higldy respectable, is not rich; and 
their humble though honourable pursuits ore aucb 
as would expose them to the contempt of Mn. 
Muggins and her son. I assure you I am cond- 
nually labouring to counteract the false principles 
instilled into the mind of that young gentleman, 
but I fear without success. A preceptor can do 
. little, when a mother's influence runs against httn. 
^ Mrs. Dawson is a senaiWe a-nA ex.cc"i\'n 
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and will share largely in the merit of her son's 
progress and success." 

** Oh that poor Frederick had heen hlessed with 
such a mother! there would have heen an incom- 
parably greater prospect of his large property prov- 
ing a blessing to himself and to society. But I 
fear he is taught by his foolish mother to consider it 
merely as an instrument of self-gratification — ^not 
as a sacred talent intrusted for extensive good, 
and involving awful responsibility. Whatever 
may be the views of the mother and son in this 
respect, I can truly say that the responsibility 
presses heavily on my mind; and I hope to ne- 
glect no means likely to convey a just sense of 
it to his." 

While this conversation passed between the gen- 
tlemen on their way home, Harry could not for- 
bear running in to inform his sister of his opening 
prospect. She cordially shared his joy at the antici- 
fiation of contributing a whole guinea at once to 
mother's happiness ; but lamented the slow degrees 
by which she was likely to promote the design. 
Harry kissed her, and encouraged her to proceed 
with her screens, saying, " You little know how 
things may turn out: when we try in good 
earnest, we generally succeed better than we ex- 
pect;" and away he bounded to complete hi& hi^^^ 
to which the bees were saiei^ \xQ^%Sssct^<k ^s^ 
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good stock of honey taken, to Harry's complete 
satisfaction. Next day he began the models for 
Mr. Martin, which on the half-holiday he hoped 
to complete, as Mr. Martin was to return to town 
early in the following week. In one part of his 
work he had occasion to make a wire red hot to 
pierce some holes. He took this opportunity of 
a little conversation with his sister. 

** Lucy, dear, I hope you do not sit too close; 
hut you seem very chilly ; you want a brisk run 
in the garden. I should soon be ill if 1 were to 
sit as closely as you do — nursing, drawing, needle- 
work, reading, all day long." 

" No, Harry, I do not sit all day long. Mother 
is very particular about ray taking exercise in the 
open air; besides, she is anxious that I should 
understand household business and nursing, which 
she says are often neglected by persons engaged 
in learning or teaching accomplishments which, 
however pleasing, are comparatively useless. So 
mother has made an arrangement with aunt, for 
Jane and me to take turns with Mary in assisting 
her in the house;) or rather, being taught by her; 
for I fear I am still too awkward to help her 
much;) and, in nursing the baby. Dear little fel- 
low ! I begin to love him very much." 

**I am glad you are learning to do all these 
things. You will want to wTvCLex^Vaxv^ ^<bTCL -vV's^k. 
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you come to be a woman. But how do you come 
on with the screens ? When will they be done V* 

*^ I have just finished the drawings, and the 
mountings will not take me very long. I dare 
say I can do them on Saturday afternoon. How 
do you like them ?" 

"They are really beautiful, Lucy. I wish I 
were as clever as you; but I have little notion of 
drawing, except in lines and circles." 

" Perhaps that may be more useful to you than 
flower-drawing would be. Harry, what do you 
think my screens are worth ? and do you think it 
likely that I shall sell them ? The materials have 
cost me four shillings and sixpence. My other 
pair were sold for twelve shillings ; but that was at 
a fancy fair, where people always pay dear for 
what they buy. I wish I may get my money back, 
and as much more, for the drawings and work. 
Do you think nine shillings too much?" 

" No, indeed, I don't think it too much for you 
to have for those beautiful drawings ; but the thing 
is, whether we can find any person who wants 
such things, and can aiSbrd to pay for them. If 
you finish them on Saturday, and I finish my 
model hives, will you trust me to take them to 
show to Mr. Martin ? Perhaps he may know some 
one who would buy them; or he mv^\. ^aJ^fc^^^^ 
to that repository where \xe \iite\i^"& \jssi8!scw%^'«^ ^^ 
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myhiTES. Idon'tknow, though, whethi 
be called a useful invention — that ia the vrorst of 
it. Good bye, dear ; I have pierced my holes. We 
shall soon have soniething thai will help to make 
mother happy." 

The young people completed their handiworks 
in due tjiae. Mr. Martin desired Harry to bring 
the models with him to school, as he should have 
to call there the last day. Mr, Temple also wished 
to inspect them. Harry obtained, in addition to 
his promised substantial reward, quite as much 
praise for the ingenuity of his invention, the esact- 
ness of his measurements and fitting, and the neat- 
ness of his workmanship, aa he could possibly 
desire; and yet it was not injudicious praise likely 
to make him vain, hut such as would tend to sti- 
mulate and encourage his future efforts. With at 
least equal satisfaction, Harry begged permission 
to exhibit his sbter's performance. These were 
equally admired in their way; and Mr. Martin, 
understanding that they were to be disposed of, 
requested permission to take them as a present to 
Mrs. Martin, desiring Mrs. Temple, who was pre- 
sent, to set a liberal price upon them. Mrs. 
Temple named fourteen shillings. Harry's heart 
leaped in exultation at his sister's success. 

"I want one thing more," said Mr. Martin, " to 
make my present complele, Tlo ^01 \ki.vik tlH 
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young lady would oblige me by furnishing it ? It 
is a small case for a time-piece, of which I will 
leave the dimensions ; and beg her to execute the 
little commission at her leisure, and to accept a 
guinea in return for it." 

*'0h sir!" said Harry, "I am so thankful for it; 
you do not know how glad we are to get money." 

" And yet, my little man, though I can readily 
suppose that you know the value of money, and 
prize it for its real use, I cannot suppose you to 
be a lover of money." 

" I love it, sir," said Harry, " because it will 
help to make mother happy." 

" Your mother is happy in having such good 
children. I hope they will be spared to her, and 
continue through life to yield her as much satis- 
faction as at present. Farewell, my little friend — 
I shall not forget you; and, may the best of 
Heaven's blessings rest upon you!" 

With a light heart Harry communicated his 
success to his sister; and thus, in about a 
a fortnight from their being informed of the call 
for their exertions, each dutiful child had the 
happiness of presenting to a delighted mother a 
guinea as the reward of their efforts! It need 
scarcely be said, that Lucy honourably fulfilled 
the additional commission, the price for which had 
been so liberally included. The price of HacrY*a 
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honey amounted to nearly another pound, and 
Mrs. Dawson was enabled herself to add some- 
what more than two; and, with unspeakable satis- 
faction to the whole family, a five pound note wu 
encloaed in a letter to the gentleman with whom 
Uncle Benjamin had all along corresponded in 
the management of hia brother's affairs. Thii 
pleasure was often repeated. The combined ener- 
gies of the mother and both the children were 
steadily applied to the accomplishment of their 
wishes; and "a threefold cord is not easily broken." 
When Henry was fourteen years of age, the last 
shilling due to his father's creditors was remitted. 
The fall receipts were accompanied by a lertet 
expressive of the high sense entertained by all 
the parties, of the integrity and honour which had 
characterized the proceeding, and a. request thai 
Mrs, Dawson would accept, as a small token of 
their esteem, a silver cream-pot, and a dozen 
apooasi and sugar-tongs, to the purchase of which 
every one of the creditors had contributed. The 
articles had been decided on, in preference to one 
larger and perhaps handsomer concern, in order 
that each of the children might possess, in future 
years, a permanent testimony, however small its 
intrinsic value, to the honourable conduct of their 
parent, whose example they had so early and so 
nobly emulated. ^^^ 
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** *A good name/ said Uncle Benjamin, as he 
saw the contents of the parcel displayed, '* ' a good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches.' 
(Prov. xxii.) * A good man leaveth an inherit- 
ance to his children's children.' (Prov. xiii. 22.) 
And here, my children, is an inheritance laid up 
for you by father and mother too: long, long, 
may it be before you come into possession of it, and 
may you leave it as an honourable memorial to 
children's children, and not one who ever bears 
the name of Dawson, or claims affinity to it, ever 
live to disgrace this pledge for upright and honour- 
able conduct." 

The honest wishes of the widow and her children 
thus fulfilled — then, and not till then, a modest 
tablet was erected " To the Memory of Henry 
Dawson, Surgeon." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE WIND UP, 

The order of events has been somewhat antici- 
pated, to bring the reader at once to this consum- 
mation, so long and so devoutly wished by the 
persevering family. There are a few circumstances 
that must be gathered up. During the four years 
which intervened between the young people being 
admitted to a participation in their mother's 
anxieties, and the happy and honourable ter- 
mination of those anxieties above related, their 
education had satisfactorily progressed. Jane 
and Lucy both manifested a predilection for, 
and an aptitude in, the work of tuition, and the 
number of Mrs. Dawson's pupils gave ample scope 
for the occupation of their time and talents. Mrs. 
Dawson had often been pressed to receive boarders; 
but the house afforded no accommodation for such 
an extension of her original plan: nor, perhaps, 
did she feel quite inclined, while gaining a com- 
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fortable livelihood in her present undertaking, to 
embark in one involving so much greater respon- 
sibility and anxiety. She, however, sometimes 
thought that, perhaps at some future time Jane 
and liucy, who were affectionately attached to 
each other, might be united in conducting a 
more extensive establishment; and she sometimes 
wished that an opportunity might occur for one or 
both of them to take lessons in music from some 
eminent master, which, in their present situation, 
was not easily attainable. Mrs. Dawson knew that 
they were both well-grounded in the science ; and 
Lucy, in particular, discovered great taste and spirit 
in her performances. But she knew also the general 
prejudice that exists against musical preceptresses 
who cannot boast of having acquired their skill 
under the auspices of some master of fashionable 
name; and she feared it might prove an obstacle to 
the future success of the young people. The ex- 
pedience and practicability of placing Lucy, for a 
year or two, at a iirst-rate boarding school, for 
improvement, had more than once been discussed 
: in the family. These discussions awakened the 
, mother's apprehensions lest health, or simplicity 
of manners, should be sacrificed to the acquire- 
ment of a higher polish, and more fashionable pre- 
tensions; and the result was a declsloivtb^tLs^s^ 
must make the best of heT'^^te^^T^^* ^ii^^s^^^^^ 
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Mary was of a thoroughly domestic turn — a girl 
of strong native good sense, and much solid infer- 
roation. She prized knowledge, and was glad to 
learn, hut she had nc disposition professedly to 
teach. She was thoroughly diligent and perse- 
vering in her pursuits, hut discovered a uniform 
preference of the solid and useful, ahove the or- 
namental. She excelled much more in plain 
needlework than in embroidery — ^in getting up 
fine linen, preserving fruit, or making pastry, than 
in painting velvet, or striking the keys of the 
piano. She read, but it must be something of a 
solid, practical kind. Well-drawn sketches of life 
and character she could enjoy ; but, for works of 
mere fiction and sentimentality, she had no relish. 
She wrote good sense, correctly expressed, and 
neatly written; but it was what and when she 
really had occasion to write. She penned no 
sonnets, despatched no thrice-crossed sheets of 
sentimentality and profession, but communicated 
to an absent friend information which was neces- 
sary or desirable to be possessed ; or she enriched 
the pages of her common-place book with judicious 
remarks, valuable sentiments, or striking facts, as 
she picked them up either in reading or in conver- 
sation. 

Mary's parents had the good sense to under- 
stand the cast of her mind and disposition, and to 
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train her for usefulness in that which was so evi- 
dently her proper department — not either from a 
foolish pride in the possession of modem accom- 
plishments, or merely because the means of ac- 
quiring them were accessible, to compel her to 
spend hours and years in pursuits for which she 
had no taste, and in which she would never excel. 
Mary*s father sometimes said that she was made 
after the model of her mother and Aunt Hannah. 
He had never yet been able to decide to which of 
them the palm belonged; but, unless another of 
her own standing should appear as her competitor, 
she bid fair, at some future day, to be acknow- 
ledged as the most sensible, prudent, active, and 
kind-hearted wife, mother, and family manager in 
her neighbourhood. Meanwhile, she would be her 
mother's right hand. The father's prediction, in 
this instance, did not fall to the ground, as do most 
of the dreams of parents about the future elevation 
of their children, founded, as they generally are, 
not on any intelligible indications of character, .or 
on well-adapted means and measures, or on any 
rational probability as to the course of events, but 
on the romantic vagaries of indolence, pride, and 
selfishness. " The soul of the sluggard desireth 
and hath nothing, because his hands refuse to la- 
bour ; but the soul of the diligent shall be made 
fat." (Prov. xiii. 4; xxi. 25.) Happy are the 
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(amiliea, of which Mary Dawson has become the 
"comer stone, polished after the similitude of a 
palace," (Paal, csKt. 12.) 

Hannah, in her taste and disposition, resembled 
Morj rather than Jane, but was peculiarly dj*- 
tioguished by an extreme fondness fur little 
children — a department in which, the younger 
branches of her own family, and those of her Aunt 
Price, afforded her an opportunity of gaining 
some experience. At her own earnest desire, 
a situation was sought for her in the nursery of 
s iamily of diEtincUon. There she soon acquired 
the superintendence of the nursery, in which she 
has continued many years, with much credit and 
advantage to herself, and with entire satisfaction 
to the noble parents, for whom she has brought oii 
a fine family of children. Hannah has realized an 
honourable competence for herself; and, as she liaa 
thought thatherscrvicesarenolongerreqnired in the 
family with whom she has so long resided — though 
no intimation of the kind has been received from 
them — her mind ia now fluctuating between ac- 
cepting the offer of a highly respectable widower, to 
become the second mother of his children, or un- 
dertaking the charge of an infant school, for the 
sake of useful and congenial employment, 

Little Ben, as is generally the ease with a littl* 
' coming after a long \nteTvsi, -was <^>^»'^H 
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darling of the family ; and it required all the 
wisdom and firmness of both parents, to preserve 
him from being spoiled by over-indulgence. As 
soon as the little one began to look around him 
and smile, one of the first objects that attracted 
his attention was his cousin Harry, of whom he 
soon became exceedingly fond. It need scarcely 
be said, that Harry was equally fond of him ; for 
the attachments of children do not last, unless 
they are kindly reciprocated. Indeed, very young 
infants have a surprising tact at understanding 
the physiognomy of those who are, and those who 
are not kindly disposed towards them. Certain it 
is, that it was commonly said among the grand- 
mother and aunts, that the attachment between 
Cousin Harry and little Ben, was exactly like 
that which they so well remembered between 
Uncle Benjamin and little Harry. It was Harry 
who presented the soft ball, rolled it along the 
ground, and encouraged little Ben to crawl after 
it. It was Harry who carried him out to see the 
cows, and sheep, and fowls, and rabbits. It was 
Harry who made him laugh aloud, by hopping 
like a rabbit, or jerking his head like the ducks 
when drinking. At a subsequent period it was 
Harry who imparted to him the rudiments of 
learnings and initiated him mlo Oa& vKWit^^^^^'^^s. 
of childhood, Harry was, iix \!tia Xxvi^ftsX ^eckSfc 
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the word, his private tutor ; and it was anticipated, 
that between Harry and Benjamin, if the lives of 
both were spared to that period of life when a dif- 
ference of ten years in age makes no disparity in 
capacity for friendship, that a cordial friendship 
would still and ever subsist. Harry remained under 
Mr. Temple's instruction till he was fifteen years of 
age, and little Ben was five. He had already done 
much for his improvement, and. left him under the 
care of his mother, with an earnest desire that he 
might become a pupil of Mr. Temple as soon as 
ever he had attained the age at which they were 
admitted by that gentleman. Mrs. Price's son 
was already there, and reaping the full benefit of 
the preparatory instructions bestowed upon him 
by Harry and his good mother. 

Just before Harry left school, he was provi- 
dentially employed as the instrument of saving 
the life of his little cousin. Hannah, with Ben- 
jamin by her side, and a little girl in her arms, 
were walking beside the river, when a barge-rope, 
which they had not perceived, encircled and threw 
them down. The infant was thrown out of 
Hannah's arms, but escaped injury. It was the 
work of an instant for Hannah to recover her feet 
and pick up the babe; but where was Benjamin? 
She could not doubt that he had been carried into 
w stream. Happily t\ie acc\^exv\.oQiC.\\rt^^VvsNK«i. 
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a very short distance of home, and the agonized 
cries of Hannah, on missing the child, reached the 
ears of Harry, and brought him in an instant to 
the spot. The child's hat at that moment ap- 
peared, and Harry plunged into the river, and 
brought him to shore apparently lifeless. With 
the firmness and promptitude of native character 
and judicious training which Harry had long since 
manifested, he flew with the child to the house of 
a neighbour, who he knew was brewing, and, al- 
most before his mother was aware of the accident, 
got him stripped and'immersed in a tub of warm 
grains — keeping the head in an erect position, 
and clearing the avenues to breathing. Farther 
assistance was quickly obtained, and the little boy 
happily recovered. It was not till all apprehen- 
sions for little Ben had subsided, that Harry could 
be made sensible that his clothes were wet. A 
sense of chilliness, succeeding a state of excite- 
ment, convinced him that he had taken cold ; and, 
now that Benjamin was comfortably placed in bed 
by his mother, and was receiving proper cordials 
under the direction of a medical man, Harry was 
easily persuaded to take proper precautions for 
himself. He did not affect to despise a life which 
he knew was as dear to all the family as that 
which he had rescued. He stripped, rubbed him- 
self thoroughly dry, got mlo "\ife^^ ^xA V.^^ "^.Xsascsv 
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of gruel; and, before the tfiritied but cli.-liglit«d 
father reached home, both bis rescued child, and 
his generous preserver, hail sunk into a tianqnil 
Bleep, from which they did not awake until their 
usual time in the morning. 

" Harry, my boy," said his uncle, as he sal 
with his family around him, and the great Bible 
opened on bis knee, " God has given us tt great 
blessing in you. Two lives in our family have you 
been the means of saving. I don't say anything 
about gratitude to you, though every one of us 
feela it— more, far more, than we can express- 
but we are grateful to God, who has made you 
what you ate to us, and has thus crowned your 
noble endeavour with success. ' Blessed be the 
Lord, who daily loadetb us with benefits, even the 
God of our salvation. He that is our God, is the 
God of salvation; and unto God the Lord belong 
the issues from death.' (Psal. Ixviii. 19, 20.) 
Come, let us read the 103rd Psalm." 

The family devotions of that momiog were more 
than once interrupted by chastened but irrepres- 
sible bursts of feeling, as the head of the family 
poured forth his heartfelt expressions of gratitude 
for the signal mercy received, and fervently im- 
plored that the lives, both of the preserver and 
the preserved, might be precious in the sight of 
the Lord, and entirely consecrated to his git 
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and that all the affectionate circle, now kneeling 
round the family altar, might at last meet, a family 
unbroken, in the skies." 

Whenever an attempt was made by his uncle 
to express anything like thanks or praise to him, 
Harry modestly silenced him by saying, " Dear 
uncle, is it not to you I am indebted for anything 
like courage and self-possession ? When I was a 
babe you would not let me learn to be a coward, 
and when I was but a little child, you taught me 
to act for myself. My mother has often reminded 
me of my iirst walk alone, to meet you at the 
poplar grove, and of your first taking me to bathe. 
But for you, I should not/ have been able to save 
dear little Benjamin; and then, dear uncle, and 
aunts, and grandmother, do we not owe you all 
more gratitude than we can ever repay? Did 
you not save our mother from despondency, when 
her children were not able to help her?*' 

Little as Harry desired anything like reward 
or commendation for what he considered no more 
than an act of common humanity, or the indulgence 
of an impulse of personal attachment, it was not 
with indifference that he received the gift of a silver 
watch, obtained from the Royal Humane Society, 
as an honorary reward for his intrepid conduct, 
which had been represented to the Society by the 
leading gentlemen of the neighbourhood, among 
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and that all the affectionate circle, now kneeling 
round the family altar, might at last meet, a family 
unbroken, in the skies." 

Whenever an attempt was made by his uncle 
to express anything like thanks or praise to him, 
Harry modestly silenced him by saying, " Dear 
uncle, is it not to you I am indebted for anything 
like courage and self-possession ? When I was a 
babe you would not let me learn to be a coward, 
and when I was but a little child, you taught me 
to act for myself. My mother has often reminded 
me of my first walk alone, to meet you at the 
poplar grove, and of your first taking me to bathe. 
But for you, I should not/ have been able to save 
dear little Benjamin; and then, dear uncle, and 
aunts, and grandmother, do we not owe you all 
more gratitude than we can ever repay? Did 
you not save our mother from despondency, when 
her children were not able to help her?" 

Little as Harry desired anything like reward 
or commendation for what he considered no more 
than an act of common humanity, or the indulgence 
oi an impulse of personal attachment, it was not 
with indifference that he received the gift of a silver 
watch, obtained from the Royal Humane Society, 
as an honorary reward for his intrepid conduct, 
which had been represented to the Society by the 
leading gentlemen of the neighbourhood, among 
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of gruel ; and, before the terrified hut delif 
father reached home, both his rescued child, i 
his generous preserver, had sunk into a tranquil 
sleep, from which they did not awake unlU their 
usual time in the morning. 

" Harry, my hoy," said his uncle, as he sat 
with his family around him, and the great Bihlc 
opened on his knee, " God has given as a great 
blessing in you. Two lives in our family have you 
been the means of saving. I don't say anything 
about gratitude to you, though every one of us 
feels it — more, far more, than we can espreas' 
but we are grateful to God, who has made you 
what you are to us, and has thus crowned your 
noble endeavour with success. ' Blessed be the 
Lord, who daily loadeth us with benefits, even the 
God of our salvation. He that is our God, is the 
God of salvation ; and unto God the Lord belong 
the issues from death.' (Psal. Ixviii. 19, 20.) 
Come, let us read the 103rd Psalm." 

The family devotions of that morning were more 
than once interrupted by chastened but irrepres- 
sible bursts of feeling, as the head of the family 
poured forth his heartfelt expressions of gratitude 
for the signal mercy received, and fervently im- 
plored that the lives, both of the preserver and 
the preserved, might be precious in the sight of 
UiB Lord, and entirely conaecratei \j ' " 
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and that all the affectionate circle, now kneeling 
round the family altar, might at last meet, a fomily 
unhroken, in the skies." 

Whenever an attempt was made by his uncle 
to express anything like thanks or praise to him, 
Harry modestly silenced him by saying, " Dear 
uncle, is it not to you I am indebted for anything 
like courage and self-possession ? When I was a 
babe you would not let me learn to be a coward, 
and when I was but a little child, you taught me 
to act for myself. My mother has often reminded 
me of my first walk alone, to meet you at the 
poplar grove, and of your first taking me to bathe. 
But for you, I should not/ have been able to save 
dear little Benjamin; and then, dear uncle, and 
aunts, and grandmother, do we not owe you all 
more gratitude than we can ever repay? Did 
you not save our mother from despondency, when 
her children were not able to help her?" 

Little as Harry desired anything like reward 
or commendation for what he considered no more 
than an act of common humanity, or the indulgence 
oi an impulse of personal attachment, it was not 
with indifference that he received the gift of a silver 
watch, obtained from the Royal Humane Society, 
as an honorary reward for his intrepid conduct, 
which had been represented to the Society by the 
leading gentlemen of the iieV^c^^\);£tL<(^^<k ^ss&!s^% 
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sleep, from which they did not awake until their 
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with his family around him, and the great Bible 
opened on his knee, " Qod has given us a great 
blessing in you. Two lives in our family have you 
been the means of saving. I don't say anything 
about gratitude to you, though every one of us 
feels it — more, far more, than we can express' 
but we are grateful to God, who has made you 
what you ace to us, and has thus crowned your 
noble endeavour with succesa, ' Blessed be the 
Lord, who daily loadeth ua with benefits, even the 
God of OUT salvation. He that is our Crod, is the 
Ood of salvation; and unto God the Lord belong 
the issues from death." (Psal. Ixviii. 19, 20.) 
Come, let us read the t03rd Psalm." 

The family devotions of that morning were more 
than once interrupted by chastened but irrepres- 
sible bursts of feeling, as the head of the family 
poured forth his heartfelt expressions of gratitude 
for the signal mercy received, and fervently im- 
plored that the lives, both of the preserver and 
the preserved, might be precious in the sight of 
I, and entirel'y cowaetnatei Vo 
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and that all the affectionate circle, now kneeling 
round the family altar, might at last meet, a fomily 
unhroken, in the skies." 

Whenever an attempt was made by his uncle 
to express anything like thanks or praise to him, 
Harry modestly silenced him by saying, " Dear 
imde, is it not to you I am indebted for anything 
like courage and self-possession ? When I was a 
babe you would not let me learn to be a coward, 
and when I was but a little child, you taught me 
to act for myself. My mother has often reminded 
me of my first walk alone, to meet you at the 
poplar grove, and of your first taking me to bathe. 
But for you, I should not/ have been able to save 
dear little Benjamin; and then, dear uncle, and 
aunts, and grandmother, do we not owe you all 
more gratitude than we can ever repay? Did 
you not save our mother from despondency, when 
her children were not able to help her?" 

Little as Harry desired anything like reward 
or commendation for what he considered no more 
than an act of common humanity, or the indulgence 
oi an impulse of personal attachment, it was not 
with indifference that he received the gift of a silver 
watch, obtained from the Royal Humane Society, 
as an honorary reward for his intrepid conduct, 
which had been represented to the Society by the 
leading gentlemen of the iie\:^c^^\);£tL^^^<k '«sss!s^% 
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of gruel ; and, before the terrified but delight^ 
fatlicr reached home, both his rescued child, and 
his generous preserver, hud sunk into a tranquil 
sleep, from which they did not awake until their 
usual time in the morning. 

" Harry, my boy," said his uncle, as he sat 
with his family around him, and the great Bible 
opened on his knee, " God has given as a great 
blessing in you. Two lives in our family have yon 
been the means of saving. 1 don't say anything 
about gratitude to you, though every one of ua 
feels it— more, far more, than we can express- 
but we are grateful to God, who has made you 
what you are to us, and has thus crowucd your 
nohle endeavour with success. ' Blessed be the 
Lord, who daily loadeth us with benefits, even the 
God of our salvation. He that is our God, is the 
Ood of salvation ; and unto Gad the Lord belong 
the issues from death.' (Psal. Ixviii. 19, 20.) 
Come, let us read the I03rd Psalm." 

The family devotions of that morning were more 
than once interrupted by chastened but irrepres- 
sible bursts of feeling, as the head of the family 
poured forth his heartfelt expressions of gratitude 
for the signal mercy received, and fervently im- 
plored that the lives, both of the preserver and 
the preservi^, might be precious in the sight of 
'he Lord, and entirely conaecialei ^a \da i 
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and that all the affectionate circle, now kneeling 
round the family altar, might at last meet, a family 
unbroken, in the skies." 

Whenever an attempt was made by his uncle 
to express anything like thanks or praise to him, 
Harry modestly silenced him by saying, " Dear 
uncle, is it not to you I am indebted for anything 
like courage and self-possession ? When I was a 
babe you would not let me learn to be a coward, 
and when I was but a little child, you taught me 
to act for myself. My mother has often reminded 
me of my first walk alone, to meet you at the 
poplar grove, and of your first taking me to bathe. 
But for you, I should not/ have been able to save 
dear little Benjamin; and then, dear uncle, and 
aunts, and grandmother, do we not owe you all 
more gratitude than we can ever repay? Did 
you not save our mother from despondency, when 
her children were not able to help her?" 

Little as Harry desired anything like reward 
or commendation for what he considered no more 
than an act of common humanity, or the indulgence 
oi an impulse of personal attachment, it was not 
with indifference that he received the gift of a silver 
watch, obtained from the Royal Humane Society, 
as an honorary reward for his intrepid conduct, 
which had been represented to the Society by the 
leading' gentlemen of the ii^ai^C^wwc^'^^^^ -asassw^ 
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whom were Mr. Hammond, Mr. Temple, his school- ' 
master, and the old friend of his parents, M.r. 
Bell ; besides others to whom he had been a pre- 
vious stDLTiger, until introduced to their favourable 
notice by this heroic action. Some of these con- 
tiniied their friendship for Harry in after life. 

While Master Frederick Adolphus Huggins 
continued under the tuition of Mr, Temple, Mr. 
Martin paid an annual visit to the place, partly to 
inquire into the progress of his ward, and partly 
to settle accounts with his mother. These visits 
were far from satisfactory to the intelligent and 
right-minded executor. Notwithstanding the zeal- 
ous and persevering efforts of his able tutors, the 
young gentleman, in almost every department of 
education, was below mediocrity; not from any 
real deficiency of natural abilities, but from Ihe 
prevalence of that pride and self-conceit — the 
conceit of riches — which most effectually shut up 
the avenues of knowledge and improvement. The 
developments of moral character were not note 
promising. The youth had been taught by his 
hopeful mother, that he might have everything that 
money could command; and he had been taught, 
too, to despise everything that money cannot buy; 
and to place his happiness and consequenee in a 
lavish expenditure of money on the mere iadul- 
^^^orthe palate, in costly dress and baubles, «^^_ 
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all the empty pleasures of little minds. With such 
an instructress as his mother, and his own native 
aptitude, Master Huggins proved himself no dull 
scholar in the polite accomplishment of squander- 
ing money. On each of his visits, Mr. Martin 
had the mortification to find that the young gentle- 
man had far exceeded his liheral allowance ; and to 
meet the entreaties of the mother that it might he 
extended, and her bitter reproaches when these en- 
treaties failed. She continued to alienate the 
confidence of the young man from his guardian, 
to speak of the period of his coming of age as one 
of emancipation from cruel restrictions, and his 
entrance on the right in everything to do as he 
pleased. It was evident that in all her anticipa- 
tions of the great things that were to be done 
when her son was free from his guardian, Mrs. 
Huggins intended to take a fiill personal share. — 
" When once we get hold of your poor dear 
father's property" — **I shall not renew the lease 
of this house, for Frederick has only five years to 
coming of age, and then we shall purchase an 
estate, and build" — "Frederick says he won't 
have it called Huggins' Place, but I am determined 
it shall, because that is the name we fixed upon 
in his poor dear father's time," &c. &c 

Whether or not the young gentleman intended 
to admit his mother to this equal sort of co-ship 
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ou which she seemed to calculate, rem:uned to be 
proved. 

e of Mr. Martin's visits, the next after bis 
purchase of the bee-hire models, he colled on 
Harry and presented him with five guineas,, which 
had been voted to him as a reward for his ingeui- 
ous and useful invention. This sum, the reader 
need scarcely be informed, was applied to no 
ceJerating the happy day when the family were 
enabled to say that they " owed no man any- 
thing but to love one another." (Rom. xiii. 8.) 
told Henry that several gentlemen 
■who had seen his early performanee, recom- 
mended bim to cultivate his talents, and keep his 
attention devoted to the higher mechanical pm'- 
He also intimated to Henry the probability 
that some favourable opening for bis improvement 
and employment might present itself by the time 
he should leave school, either in the establishment 
of a brother of bis, or with some of his friends, 
extensively engaged in one of the manufaeturing 
districts. At this time Mr. Martin was introduced 
to Harry's mother and sister, and afterwards never 
failed to pay them a visit whenever he came down. 
This acquaintance was a source of no small annoy- 
ance to the purse-proud widow and her son. When 
Master Huggins had nearly attained his sixteenth 
s almost a man in growth, thoiu 
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Still a babe in useful knowledge — indeed, in every 
thing except mischief — in spite of all the remon- 
strances of the youth and his mother, Mr. Martin 
persisted in his determination of placing him in 
some situation where his time would be properly 
employed, and where he would at least have an 
opportunity of acquiring something like habits of 
business, which would be important to him if ap- 
plied only to the management of his own property. 
The youth was in vain pressed to declare a pre- 
ference. No; he preferred nothing but to be a 
gentleman — a gentleman, without resources of 
mind, and without a disposition to improve him<- 
self, or do good to others — ^it was easy to perceive 
to what such gentlemanship tended. At last the 
circle was narrowed ; and, after being solicited in 
vain to choose a calling for himself, the choice of 
three situations, in each of which an opening pre- 
sented, was submitted to the young gentleman; 
and, from among a chemist, a bookseller, and a 
brewer, he chose the latter, and was accordingly 
transferred, with a handsome premium, to an ex- 
tensive brewery in the neighbourhood of London. 
In the counting-house, where he made his first 
trial, he could not be induced to apply, and ren- 
dered himself an intolerable nuisance to the more 
active and intelligent clerks. With the practical 
part of the business he was rather better pleased 
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and indeed discovered so much LDtercst ; 
but for his &eqiient outbreaks of pride and 
nation on receiving inatruction, or checks 
others, espedally from some in the establishment, 
who did not even pretend to he gentlemen, but 
were contented as intelligent and respectable opera- 
tives, there was even a prospect of bis becotntaga 
useful member of society. These five years were 
unquestionably the best parenthesis in the lile of 
Frederick Adolphua Huggina — those in which !w 
did least harm and most good. Three reasons may 
he assigned for this temporary improvement. Hb 
was employed; he was removed from under liie 
icnce of his foolish mother, and he ml 
brought more frequently under the influence of hu 
sensible guardian. He was so far reconciled to 
business, tliat be even talked of embarking his 
property in a partnership, and devoting at least a 
few years to active employment 

On one of Mr. Martin's annual visits, he was 
accompanied by his wife and eldest daughter, a 
gill of ten years old, Lucy Dawson was at this 
time sixteen. She was the unconscious cause of 
Mrs. Martin's visit. That lady had hitherto con- 
ducted the education of ber children alone. She 
was an intelligent and well-informed, but not ac- 
cording to the usual acceptation, an accomplished 
an* Mr. Maitin bai \>ceT\ 'oieaaei -wi.'^ ». 
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4K)nsiderable share of worldly prosperity, and had 
already realized a handsome provision for his fa- 
mily. The parents justly thought, that with such 
prospects before them, their children ought to re- 
ceive a somewhat more polished education than 
their own. The sons were placed with Mr. Temple; 
and, for lier daughters, Mrs. Martin wished to en- 
gage the assistance of a young lady capable of im- 
parting to them the advantages of a polite educa^ 
tion, without destroying that unsophisticated purity 
and simplicity of manners, which both parents 
justly deemed the highest female accomplishment. 
The residence of Mr. and Mrs. Martin was at so 
short a distance from the metropolis, as to admit 
of their availing themselves of the assistance of the 
first masters ; but they wanted also an accom- 
plished young female to reside in the house, and 
constantly to superintend their exercises. The 
hand-screens had introduced Lucy Dawson to 
their knowledge ; her performances in that branch 
had been highly admired by competent judges; 
and, from inquiry among his friends who had 
children at Mrs. Dawson's school, Mr. Martin 
formed an equally high opinion of the young 
lady's talents and acquirements in other respects. 
Her amiable and unassuming manners confirmed 
tbe prepossessions in her fa^owt\ otA ^^x^^<^'^'!^ 
was made to Mrs. Dawson aa^Vet ^^xx^p^a-t^Vs 
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the latter W become governess to the little 
tins, on very libera! and advantageous 
including a participation, as far as might be agree- 
able to beraelf, in the instructions of all the mat- 
ters. Thas was Lucy most unexpectedly placed 
in circumstances to enjoy the advantages ao roufh 
desired both by her mother and herself, and in a 
way the most satisfactory and unexceptionable. 
Mrs. Dawson was quite able to manage, with Ibe 
assistance of Jane ; especially as Mrs. Price's eldest 
girl wan becoming capable of instructing the little 
ones, and seemed desirous of being so engaged. 
Accordingly, Lucy accompanied Mr. and Mrs, 
Martin on their return to London. Of Lucy't 
first salary, the principal part contributed to the 
achievement of the honest wishes of the family. 
Her second remittance, together with the savings 
of her mother and brother, completed it ; and it 
was during her first happy visit, al'ter a yoar't 
separation from her beloved family, that the final 
discharge, and its honourable accompaniments, 
were received. 

Time rolled on. Harry left school, with 
many expressions of approbation and kind in- 
terest in his future- welfare, on the part of those 
who had conducted his education. He was kindly 
invited by Mr, Martin to apend a. Ebttiught at hia 
Mouse, in order to enjoy t\\e aocvevj at \vi& 
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and to gratify and improve himself by nn inspec- 
tion of the raniiy works of art wliich the metropolis 
affords, to excite and to gratify the curiosity of 
intelligent youth. At the expiration of that time, 
Harry went to the brother of Mr. Martin, an ex- 
tensive engine-builder in the north of England, 
This gentleman soon perceived that the recom- 
mendations of his brother had not overrated the 
abilities and application of the youth. By hia 
diligence and good conduct, which, alas ! are not 
always the attendants of shining abilities, Harry 
rendered himself truly valuable to his employer, 
with whom he remained five years, on very liberal 
terms; and, as the expiration of his indentures 
approached, received an offer to take a share in the 
concern, without being required to produce any 
capital. Harry requested time to deliberate on 
so important a proposal, and to seek the advice of 
his mother and uncle, to whom accordingly he 
made a visit. 

Lucy came down from London, and the family 
once more had the happiness of meeting in an un- 
broken circle, widened indeed by the addition of 
another little hoy of Mrs. Price's, and two — a 
hoy and a girl — of Uncle Benjamin's, The vener- 
able grandmother was becoming extremely feeble, 
and unable to move fromhei oViaiT V\'CttOT& ■asiN'®-- 
anee, yet poHeaatng an unCLet^Uxi^iii^ aa vuipta^i 
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and a heart as affectionate and pious, as ever. 
The exalted sentiments of piety that dropped from 
her lips, shed a mellow and hallowing influence 
over the scene. In her the beautiful declarations 
and promises were verified — " The righteous shall 
flourish like a palm tree ; they shall grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon; they shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age ; they shall be fat and flourishing, 
to show that the Lord is upright : He is my rock, 
and there is no unrighteousness in him," (Ps. 
xcii. 12 — 15.) " Her children rose up and called 
her blessed ;" (Prov. xxxi. 28 ;) and, from her ex- 
perience, were led to say, ** Let me live the life of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like hers." 
(Numb, xxiii. 10). Very shortly afterwards the 
good old woman died in peace. 

Mrs. Dawson's establishment was still flourish- 
ing. Indeed, the old school-room was inconveniently 
crowded ; and, as she was still pressed to receive 
boarders, she had some thoughts of taking a larger 
house, and forming a partnership with Jane, and, 
perhaps, also with Lucy, who, for some reason 
that she could not perfectly comprehend, seemed 
desirous of changing her situation. Mrs. Dawson 
was the more inclined to take these steps, as her 
brother's increasing family would render it an ac- 
commodation to him to occupy the whole house. 
She had also saved a\itl\e moxve^ s«vG^>iJcL^^^?cc«s% 
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off of her husband's debts, which would enable 
her to purchase a small stock of furniture. This 
matter was freely discussed between Mrs. Dawson, 
her son, and daughter ; and Lucy was then induced 
to confess, that her only reason for wishing to leave 
Mr. Martin's family, was a desire to rid herself of 
the importunate and most disgusting attentions of 
Mr. Frederick Adolphus Huggins, who, having 
now about three years been master of his own 
property, had, it seems, fully acted up to his 
mother's instruction, in " doing as he pleased, and 
bidding defiance to his guardian." Those who 
put weapons into the hands of others, to be directed 
against the objects of their dislike, do not consider 
the possibility — the probability — of those weapons 
being turned against themselves. Mr. Huggins 
took leave, on more occasions than one, to tell his 
mother, as well as his guardian, that ^* his pro- 
perty was his own, and he would do as he pleased 
with it;" and he pleased to squander it in the 
most ruthless and degrading manner; and he 
pleased to exclude his mother from any share 
whatever in the disposal of it. Mrs. Huggins was 
almost heart-broken with chagrin, and had taken 
to a course of excessive drinking, which it was 
thought would speedily bring her to the grave^ 
Among other things that Mr. Hug^ns would do^ 
without hia mother's leave, \ie 'v^^xiJA ^^ ^^"s^- 
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' Mtely in love with a member of the family agaii 
whom she entertained so particular a spile. For 
■ome months he had prosecuted his selT-concetted 
suit, much to Lucy'3 annoyance. He could not 
conceive it possible that a girl without fortune 
should seriously decline the honour of an alliaoce 
with F. A, Hu^ins, Esq., the possessor of forty 
thousand pounds and upwards (for to that it had 
increased during his minority;) and, in spite of 
Lucy's decided refusals, he continued to importune 
her. Lucy had not mentioned the circumstance 
to Mr. and Mrs. Martin, lest it should lead to liis 
being forbidden the house; and she considered 
his intercourse with that family the only plank 
between him and total ruin.* She wished rather 
to seek some other home for herself; and she 

• The apprehensions of Mi«s Dawsoa were too fully 
realized in this unhappy young man. He soon entirety 
absented himaelf from the house of his former guflidian; 
indeed, his conduel became eo bod, that be could he no 
longer tuleratcd there. By speculaiions, dissipacion, aiid 
gambling, he ran Ihraugh his properEy with a rapidity 
greater than that with which his father had Hocumulaled 
it, and brought himself to an early grave. He died al 
tittle more than thirty years of age, having frequently 
received charitable assistance botb from the guardian and 
the BchnolrellDn whom he had despised. He was buried at 
their Joint expense, tind they were the only friends lo follow 
him to thegrave, and to lament the niisimprovement of hi« 
possessioos, his unprofitaWe Vite, tt\ii>!.V» c'neeAM* h&^H 
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thought it not improbable that, should she, in con- 
nexion with her mother and cousin, engage in a 
boarding-school, she would be intrusted with the 
two of Mr. Martin's daughters still under her 
care. Lucy also had saved a little money to bring 
into the concern. It was agreed to propose the 
matter to Uncle Benjamin. 

As soon, however, as the younger children were 
gone to bed, and the elder members of the family 
gathered round the fire, Uncle Benjamin himself 
took the first word. 

" Harry, my boy, I think you came of age the 
25th of last month. It says so on the first leaf of 
the great Bible." 

"Yes, uncle; and, on looking back over that 
large portion of my existence, many grateful re- 
collections press themselves on my mind* I think 
of the goodness I have experienced firom my friends, 
and from God, and I pray that my future life may 
not be unworthy of my past experience." 

" I hope and trust not, Harry. You have done 
well hitherto, and you do not expect to do well in 
future, without the help and strength of God, which 
you seek in humble prayer. * The Lord is with 
you while you are with him.* (2 Chron. xv. 2.) 
Now, Harry, I have got a long account with you. 
Y'ou know I have had the charge of the poplar 
grove for five years and a\i^» \\.>Qa.^^^^^>^'^^>^^ 
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80 mucli as formerly — ^indeed, nothing from the 
ground ; the trees have become too thick for any- 
thing else to grow ; but there liave been two good 
loppings of fagots, and not much labour to set 
' against it. There is your book, Harry. See, 
there is my first entry, when you were a baby, and 
there is your first, when you began to write. The 
money I have placed, as usual, in the Savings 
Bank. You desired me to apply it to your mother 
and sister, but they are both quite independent, 
and do not want it — ^bless their hearts! and 
they never shall want while you and I live to 
work for them. Shall they, Harry?" 

" No, uncle, I hope and trust not." 

" Well, so much for the past ; now for the pre- 
sent and future. To-morrow, if all be well, we 
will walk together to the grove, and see what is 
to be done with it. The trees are just in prime 
order for felling, and will fetch a good price 
in the market — I should rather say a high price, 
for I can hardly call it a good price that is raised 
by war. Well, that we can't help. I have a tender 
for the whole thousand, at how much do you sup- 
pose, Harry ?" 

" I can hardly say, uncle, because I have not 
seen the trees for three years. In our part, full- 
grown poplars will fetch eighteen shillings a-piece." 

** I have the offer o£ a gvmie^t e«k«^^ ^xA\ ^wsJiA. 
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have struck the bargoiu, and bad them cut ( 
but that I wua determined you should see the old 
spot once more. It is too late in the season to 
take tea abroad, but we might take a bit of cold 
neat, and eat in Che old aibom. I can assure you 
ihe girls have kept the honeysuckles and roses 
nicely trained, and little Ben lius nailed up the 
lattice work. It seems just as if I saw you there 
yourself. I am sure I thought so when he v 
helping me to bind fagots the other day." 

A thousand guineas, uncle! You astoni 
me," said Harry. 

True enough, my boy ; and I know you n 
make a good use of it." 

Next day a strong party assembled in the grov^ 
Mary undertaking all the needful preparations fOB 
a cold dinner. Hunry was delighted with thtM 
stately growth of his trees, though now almost iaT 
a leafless state. He half regretted that the s 
should be levelled against them, yet coincided in 
bis uncle's opinion that there never would be a 
better opportunity, and that the very time was 
come originally contemplated for their being eon- 
verted into money for setling Harry up in business. 
Harry was not a little pleased to see that a suc- 
cession was provided for, and that several youni; 
plants only wanted thb sun and air, wbich their 
feniors now engrossed, \a 'Wcwove, X^tft 'iesiTO^^^ 
■iahing trees. The \iai?.a.Yi\. -hva caasN^S*^^! 
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and next day the woodman was at work. Harry 
could not bear to visit the spot while the work of 
destruction was proceeding, but, when it was com- 
pleted, he accompanied his uncle there, and then 
first mentioned a project which he had entertained 
ever since he had been informed of his property. 
It was to build a house suitable for a school, on 
the erection of which he was willing to bestow 
half the purchase-money of the trees, reserving the 
other half as a capital for himself, which, however 
small in comparison of that possessed by his part- 
ner, would certainly bring him into the concern 
on more advantageous terms, and give him a 
greater share in its future increase. 

The proposal of Harry met his uncle's appro- 
bation, and, the following spring, was put into 
execution. A convenient and substantial house 
was erected, capable of accommodating an esta- 
blishment of twenty-five or thirty pupils ; also a 
detached apartment, consisting of four rooms, 
intended for the residence of his mother, whenever 
she might be inclined to retire from active engage- 
ments. The whole was secured to Mrs. Dawson for 
her life, as a little provision presented by a dutiful 
and affectionate son. Uncle Benjamin was a willing 
party to this transaction, declaring that the poplar 
grove had fully answered his wishes, and exceeded 

his expectations. ** 1 Yio^e^r ^«^^ V^^ '''• 'Ccl^ \\. 

mieht teach Harry t\\e use o^ v^o^^Vj^ ^tl^\^^ 
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little something to set him a-going in life, if I was 
taken fiam liim ; and now I live to see liim a man, 
able, under God's blessing, to provide for liimBelf, 
and able and willing to help his mother ; and, may 
beneverwant that blessing which rests upon dutiful 
children 1" 

" Amen ! " said the mother; " and may you, deai 
brother, never want — you never will want — the 
blessing of Hiin who is Che God of the fatherless 
and the widow." 

Years have rolled on. The neat commodious 
dwelling atili stands in good repair on the poplar 
acre, surrounded by a cheerful garden j and the 
rustic arbour is still there, in which Harry anil his 
friends took their cheerful meal ; and a row of bee- 
hives constructed on Harry's improved principle; 
and a pretty group of little girls maybe seen work- 
ing, reading, or dressing their dolls- Poplar Grove 
Establishment for Young Ladies, is stilt a dourisls^ 
ing seminary; and still the side house is 1 
Dawson's cottage ; but the firm is not as originallj 
" Mrs. and the Miss Dawsons," but " Misses Pric^ 
and Dawson ;" for Jane and Lucy Dawson have 
been transmuted into Mrs. Martin and Mrs. 
Smithson — the husband of the former being a 
younger brother, and now a partner of the succes- 
sor of Mr. Huggina in London, Mr. Smithson ia 
of the extensive and tiouriaXn'ng fena, "A '^■iiviiiN 
.'Dawson, and Smithson. TsVatvAoo^ um*^-^^^ 
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into the north, as the happy wife of her cousin 
Harry ; and, through his interest, his two younger 
cousins, Price and Benjamin, are placed in highly 
respectable and promising situations. Mrs. Daw- 
son, although she still retains her cottage at Poplar 
Grove, seldom occupies it, but leaves it as an occa- 
sional country retreat to Mrs. Price and her family, 
Mrs. Dawson's time being chiefly divided between 
her son in the north, and her daughter in liondon. 
Uncle and Aunt Benjamin, although little used to 
roaming, have now so many distant attractions, 
that they have made more than one journey, both 
to London and into the north; and it is still a 
sort of family understanding, that as many as pos- 
sible of the several families should meet once a 
year at Poplar Grove, there to enjoy the sweet 
interchange of family affection and grateful recol- 
lections — " looking back and remembering all the 
way that the Lord their God has led them" — 
acknowledging that " goodness and mercy have 
followed them all the days of their life " — and 
cherishing the humble hope, that they " shall dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever." 



THE END. 
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